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TO THE SURGEON GENERAL OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


“Why. Tom, he Knows all things—An’ if he be not the devil 
himself we may thank God. "—Village Wizard. 


Sage of Plandome!”* to give thy due, 
« Freedonian, Frede and Fredon’’ too— 
Oh! Mitchell, lord of granite flints, 
Docrtvs, in law—and wholesome dishes; 
Protector of the patent splints, 
The foe of whales—the friend of fishes ; 
“ Tom-codus” —“ Septon”—« Phlogobombos !”’+ 
What title shall we find to fit ye ? 
Inquisitor of sprats and compost ! 
Or surgeon-general of militia! 


We hail thee! mammoth of the state ! 
Steam frigate! on the waves of physic— 
Equal, in practice or debate, 
To cure the nation or the phthisic. 
The amateur of Tartar dogs! 
Wheat-flies, and maggots that create ’em ; 
Of mummies! and of mummy-chogs ! 
Of brick-bats—lotteries and pomatum! 


It matters not how low or high it is, 

Thou know’st each hill and vale of knowledge, 
Fellow of forty-nine societies ! 

And lecturer in David’s College— 
And when thou diest—(for life is brief !) 

Thy name in all its gathered glory, 
Shall shine, immortal! as the leaf 

Of Delaplaine’s Repository. 

Croaker & Co. 


—— 
ABSTRACT OF THE SURGEON GENERAL'S REPORT. 


Surgeon General by drevet, 

With zeal for public service burning, 
Thinks this a happy time to get 

Another chance to show his learning: 
He has in consequence collected 

His wits—and stew’d them in retorts ; 
By distillation thus perfected 

He hopes to shine—and so reports : 


That he has searched authorities 

From Johnson down to Ash and Shelly, 
And finds that a militia is— 

What now he is about to tell ye; 
Militia means—such citizens 

As even in peace are kept campaigning, 
The gallant souls that shoulder guns! 

And twice a year go out a training. 


This point being fix’d, we must, I think, sir, 
Proceed unto the second part,— 
Entitled grog—a kind of drink, sir, 
Which by its action on the heart, 
Makes men so brave, they dare attack 
A bastion at its angle salient; 
This is a well established fact— 
The very proverb says—pot valiant, 


Grog—I’ll define it in a minute— 
Take gin, rum, whiskey, or peach brandy, 
Put but a little water in it, 
And that is grog—now understand me: 
I mean to say, that should the spirit 
Be left out by some careless dog— 
It is—I wish the world may hear it! 
It is plain water and not grog. 


Having precisely fix’d what grog is, 
(My reas’ning, sir, that question settles !) 
We next must ascertain what prog is— 
Now prog, in vulgar phrase, is victuals : 
* The name of the Dr.’s country-seat on Long Island. 
{ The name given by our learned philosopher to the 





steam ship, upon her being launched during the late war, 
No. 19.—PaRT 1.—183f. 


This will embrace all kinds of food, 

Which on the smoking board can charm ye, 
And by digestion furnish blood ; 

A thing essential in an army! 


These things all should be swallow’d warm, 
For heat digestion much facilitates ; 
Cold is a tonic, and does harm, 
A tonic always, sir, debilitates. 
My plan then is to raise, as fast 
As possible, a Corps of Cooks, 
And drill them daily from the last 
Editions of my cookery books! ! 
Done into English, and likewise into verse, by 
Croaker & Co. 


—— 


THE FORUMS. 


“You will recollect, gentlemen, your proper pauses, repeti- 
tions, hum’s, ha 8, and interjections—and you, the speaker, re- 
men.ber to be mighty dull—and you the audience, to fall asleep!” 


vote. 
’Tis over—the fatal hour has come, 
The voice of Eloquence is dumb, 
Mute are the members of the Forum! 
We've shed what tears we had to spare, 
There now remains the pious care 
Of chaunting a sad requiem o’er ’em. 


The Roman drank the Tyber’s wave, 
Ilissus’ stream its virtues gave 
To bid the Grecian live for ever; 
Our Forum orators a draught 
Of greater potency have qualf’d, 
Sparkling and pure from—the North River ! 


Proudly our bosoms beat to claim 
Communion with our country’s fame, 
At mention of each gallant name 
From Bunker’s Hill to Chippewa! 
All who, on battle-field or wave, 
Have met the death that waits the brave, 
Or peal’d above their foeman’s grave, 
The victor’s wild hurrah ! 


And he who quell’d a tyrant king, 
And * grasp’d the lightning’s fiery wing,” 
Was nurtured in our country’s bowers, 
But now a brighter gem is set 
Upon her star-wrought coronet, 
The world’s first orators are ours! 


The name of every Forum chief 

Shall gleam upon our history’s leaf 
Circled with glory’s fadeless fires, 

And poet’s pen and painter’s pallet 

Shall tell of William Paxson Hallet* 
And Richard Vareck Dey,*—Esquires ! ! 


Resort of fashion, beauty, taste— 

The Forum hall was nightly graced 
With all who blush’d their hours to waste 
At balls—and such ungodly places ; 

And quaker girls were there allow’d 
To show, among the motley crowd, 
Their sweet blue eyes and pretty faces. 


And thither all our wise ones went, 
On charity and learning bent, 
With open ears—and purses willing— 
Where they could dry the orphan’s tear, 
And see the world, and speeches hear, 
All—“ for a matter of two shilling : 


” 


Let Envy drop her raven quill, 
Let Slander’s venom’d lip be still, 
And hush’d Detraction’s croaking song! 
That dared, devoid of taste amd! sense, 
To call these sons of Eloquence, 
A stammering, spouting, school-boy throng! 


* The secretaries of the two Forums. 


* The Baron V——H 


’Tis false—for they in grave debate 
Weigh’d mighty themes of church and state, 
With words of power and looks of sages ; 
While, far diffused, their gracious smile 
Sooth’d Boney in his prison-isle, 
And Turkish wives in haram’s cages! 


Heaven bless *em—for their generous pity 
Toil’d hard to light our darken’d city, 
With that firm zeal that never flinches; 
And long, to prove the love they bore us, 
With “ more lust words” they linger’d o'er us, 
And, like a tom-cat, died by inches! 
Croaker & Co, 
—>— 
THE LOVE OF NOTORIETY. 
“Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world.’—Corper. 
There are laurels our temples throb warmly to claim, 
Unwet by the blood-dripping fingers of war; 
And dear to the heart are the whispers of fame, 
As the dlasts of her bugle rang fiercely and far, 
The death-dirge is sung o’er the warrior’s tomb, 
Ere the world to his valour its homage will give: 
But the feathers that Notoriety’s plume, 
In the sun-shine are pluck’d—and are bright while 
we live. 
There’s a wonderful charm in that sort of renown, 
Which consists in becoming “ the talk of the town ;” 
Tis a pleasure which none but “ your truly great” 
feels, 
To be followed about by a mob at one’s heels, 
And to hear, from the gazing and mouth-open throng, 
Ihe dear words “ that’s he,” as one trudges along, 
While Beauty, all anxivus, stands up on tiptoes, 
Leans on her beau’s shoulders, and lisps “ there he goes.” 


For this the young dandy—balf whalebone, half stareh— 
Parades the Broadway, with the true Steuben march ; 
A new species of being—created, they say, 

By nine London tailors, who veutured one day 

To cabbage a spark of Promethean fire, 

Which they placed in a German doll stiffen’d with wire, 
And form’d of the scare-crow a dandy divine ; 

But mum about tailors—-I haven’t paid mine. 


And for this little “ Brummagem” mounts with a smile, 
His own hackney buggy—and dashes in style, 
From some livery stable to Cato’s hotel. 
And though it is a desperate task to be striving 
With these sons of John Bull in the science of driving, 
We have still a few others that do it as well. 


There are two, “ par exemple,” tis joy to behold, 
With their Haytian grooms trotting graceful behind 
’em, 

In their livery jackets, of blue, green, and gold, 

Their bright-varnish’d hats, and the laces that bind ’em, 

The one’s an Adonis—who, since the sad day 

That he shot himself,* has been counted no more ; 

The other’s name it were treason to say, 

A very great man—with two lamps at his door. 
Croaxen & Co, 


—> 


TO DOMESTIC PEACE. 
** Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre.” 
Oh! Peace! ascend again thy throne, 
Resume the spotless olive leaf! 
Display thy snowy muslin gown, 
And wave o’er this distracted town 
Thy cambric pocket handkerchief! 


Or, if thou dost not like the dress, 
(We own we have our doubts upon it,) 





, who discharged two pis. 
tols in succession, at his own body, and missed both 





times ; evidently owing to want of practice, 
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Shine dove-like froin a 


We need thee, row-abhorri 
The dogs of part bark al 


And ere the Battery-tax 


And ere the next electio 
Even M-rr-y’s Guards will rush to arms, 


Feds, Coodies, Jucktail 
With peals of nonsen 
Sweet Peace! t! 


If thou should’ 











st ioathe t 


Of Clinton or of John’ 
For us, enthroned in elhow chair, 
Thy foes alone with ink we s! 
We love to smooth the cl 


{ 


Until we leave no t 
Save laughter’s evan 


With thee and mirth w 


Kach hour shall see our ple: 
J-rv-s shall bring his « C; long, 
And L—— shall float in floods of song, 


Pure as his highest priced madeira ! 


—< 


TO ENNUI. 





Avaunt! < 





Grim nightmare of the mind; 

Which way great Momus! shall [ run 
A refuge safe to find ?—— 

My puppy’s dead— Miss Rumour’s bre 
[s stopt for lack of new 

And F*** is alinost hyp’d to death 
And L*** has got the blu 


I've read friend Noah’s book quite throug 
Appendix, notes, an lall; 

I’ve swallowed Lady Morgan’s too, 
I’ve blundered through De Staél, 

The Edinburgh Review—I have seen ’t 
The last that has been shi 

I’ve read, in short, all book 
And some in manuscript. 


I’m sick of General Jac! 
Canals are nought to m 
Nor do I care who rules the r 
Clinton, or John Targee : 
No stock in any bank I own, 

I fear no lottery shark : 
And if the Battery were g 
I'd ramble in the Park- 


Let gilded guardsmen shake their toes, 
Let Altorf please the pit, 

Let Mr. Hawkins “ blow his nose” 
And Spooner publish it : 

Insolvent laws, but Marshall break, 
Let dying Baldwin cavil ; 

And let tenth ward electors shake 
Committees to the devil. 


In vain, for like a cruel cat 
That sucks a child to death, 
Or like a Madagascar bat 
Who poisons with his breath, 
The fiend, the fiend is on me still; 
Come, doctor !—here’s your pay— 
What lotion, potion, plaster, pill, 
Will drive the beast away? 
Croakcer & Co. 
—p—- 
THE COUNCIL OF APPOINTMENT. 
* Off with his head!—so much for Buckingham.’ — 


There’s magic in the robe of power, 
Its spell is like the upas’ bower 

Whose air will puff wp all that breathe it ; 
Alike it charms the horse-hair tress 

That Turkey’s three-tailed bashaws wear, 
And hallow Clinton’s levee dress, 

Cut by the classic shears of Baebr. 


" 








urrow there, 


rch enemy ¢ 








THE CROAKER POEMS. 








Before its witchery—of late, 
Our proudest politicians trembled ; 
When the five heads that rule the state 
Around the council board assembled. 
Then arbiter of fates and fortunes, 
Of brains it well supplied the loss, 
Gave Bates and Rosencrantz importance, 
And made a gentleman of Ross. 


Tis vain to win a great man’s name, 
Without some proof of having been one, 
Vide Jack Ketch and Mr. Clinton! 

Our council well this path have trod, 
Honour’s immortal wreath securing, 
They’ve dip’d their hatchets in the blood, 
The patriot blood of Mat. Van Buren. 


He bears, as every hero ought, 
The mandate of the powers that rule, 
(He’s higher game in view ’tis thought, 
Allin good time, the man’s no fool ;) 
With him some dozens prostrate fall, 
No friend to mourn, nor foe to flout them: 
They die unsung, unwept by all 
For no one cares a sous about them 





Wortman and Scott may grace the bar again, 
For them a blest exchange we make, 
We've dignity in Ned M‘Garraghan ; 
We've every thing in Jerry Drake. 
And lo! the wreath of withered leaves 
That lately twined Van Buren’s brow, 
Oakley’s pure spotless hand receives, 
He's earned it, ’tis no matter how 





Let office holders cease to weep, 
And put once more their gala dress on, 
The council’s closed, and they may sleep 
In quict till the winter session. 
Since all or in or out of place 
Wear knavery’s cloak or folly’s feather, 
*Tis ours their ups and downs to trace, 
And laugh at ins and outs together. 


Croaxer & Co. 


—_——p=—— 
TO ***, 
Air “ Shannon Side.’ 


The world is bright before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its calm blue sky is o’er thee, 
Thy bosom, pleasure’s shrine; 
And thine the sunbeam given 
To nature’s morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from heaven 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 


There is a song of sorrow, 
The death dirge of the gay, 
That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 
These charms may melt away : 
That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more, 
The summer flowers be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o’er. 


Believe it not—though lonely 
The evening home may be, 
Though beauty’s bark can only 
Float on a summer sea, 
Though time thy bloom is stealing, 
There’s still beyond his art, 
The mild flower wreath of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the heart. 


Croakrr & Co, 


—>— 
ODE TO FORTUNE. 


Fair lady with the bandaged eye ! 
I'll pardon all thy scurvy tricks, 
So thou wilt cut me and deny 
Alike thy kisses and thy kicks : 
I’m quite contented as I am— 
Have cash to keep my duns at hay, 
Can choose between beefsteaks and ham, 
And drink madeira every day. 








My station is the middle rank, 

My fortune, just a competence— 
Ten thousand in the Franklin Bank, 
And twenty in the six per cents: 
No amorous chains my heart enthrall, 
I neither borrow, lend, nor sell; 

Fearless I roam the City Hall, 
And bite my thumb at Mr. Bell.* 































The horse that twice a year I ride, 
At Mother Dawson’s eats his fill; 
My books at Goodrich’s abide 
My country seat is Weehawk-hill ; 
My mourning lounge is Eastburn’s shop ; 
At Poppleton’s I take my lunch ; 
Niblo prepares my mutton chop, 
And Jennings makes my whiskey punch. 


When merry, I the hours amuse 
By squibbing bucktails, guards, and balls ; 
And when I’am troubled with the blues, 
Damn Clinton and abuse canals : 
Then Fortune! since I ask no prize, 
At least preserve me from thy frown ; 
The man who don’t attempt to rise 
’T were cruelty to tumble down. 
Croaker & Co. 


—<>>—_ 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


» When Freedom, from her mountain height, 


Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there ! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land ! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 

When stride the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory. 


Flag of the brave! Thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
(Ere yet the life blood warm and wet 
Has dimmed the glist’ning bayonet) 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 
And when the cannon mouthings loud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall ! 
There shall thy victor-glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath, 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean’s wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack ; 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look, at once, to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendours fly, 

In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 


* The Sheriff 








THE CROAKER POEMS. 















Flag of the free heart’s only home, 

By angel hands to valour given: 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 

And all thy hues were born in heaven ! 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe that falls before us ? 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us. 

Croaxrern & Co. 
—<— 


THE “SECRET MINB,” SPRUNG AT A LATE SUPPER. 


4 The songs were good, for Mead and Hawkins sung ’em, 


The wine went round, ’twas laughter all and joke ; 
When Crack! the General sprung a mine among ’em, 
And beat a safe retreat amid the smoke : 
s As fall the sticks of rockets when we fire ’em, 
Ils ; So fell the bucktails at that toast accurst ; 
Looking like Korah, Dathan and Abiram, 
When the firm earth beneath their footsteps burst. 
Quell’d is big H*** who oft has fire and flood stood, 
More pallid grows the cheek of R*** 
Cold sweats bedew the leathern hide of B********, 
Deep sinks the concave of huge C****** nose: 
Co. But see the Generals C***** and B*¥*******, 
Joy sits enthroned in each elated eye : 
While Doyle and Mumford clap their fists as hard as 
The iron mauls in Pierson’s factory. 
The midnight conclave met, good Johnny Targee 
Begins, as usual, to bestow advice ; 
“ Declare the General a fool, I charge ye ! 
And swear the toast was not his own free choice ; 
Tell em that C***** prompted, and maintain it, 
That is the fact I’m sure, but we can see 
By sending Aleck down to ascertain it.” 
That hint was taken, and accordingly 
A certain member had a conversation, 
And asked a certain surgeon all about it; 
Some folks assert he got the information ; 
’Tis also said, he came away without it: 
Good people all! I’m up to more than you know; 
But prudence frowns, my coward goose quill lingers, 
For fear that flint and trigger, Doctor Bronaugh, 
Should slip a challenge in your poet’s fingers. 
Croaker, 


ch. 


—_——— 


TO MR. POTTER, THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


Dear Sir, 
You’ve heard that Mr. Robin 
Has brought in, without rhyme or reason, 
A bill to send you jugglers hopping, 
That bill will pass this very season: 
Now as you lose your occupation, 
And may, perhaps, be low in coffer, 
I send for your consideration 
The following very liberal offer. 


Five hundred down by way of bounty, 
Expenses paid (as shall be stated) 
Next April to Chenango county ; 
And then we’ll have you nominated : 
Your duty ’Il be to watch the tongues 
When Root’s brigade begins to skirmish, 
To stop the speeches in their lungs, 
And bring out such as I shall furnish. 
Thy ventriloquial powers, my Potter! 
Shall turn to music every word, 
And make the Martling Deists utter 
Harmonious anthems to our Lord. 
Then all their former tricks upsetting, 
To honey thou shalt change their gall, 
For Sharpe shall vindicate brevetting 
And Root admire the great canal. 
It will be pleasant too to hear a 
Decent speech among our swains, 
We almost had begun to fear a 
Famine for the dearth of brains ; 
No more their tongues shall play the devil, 
Thy potent art the fault prevents ; 
Now German shall for once be civil, 
And Bacon speak with common sense. 
Poor German’s head is but a leaker ; 


As you're to be the only speaker, Ah! little knew each scoundrel! horse 
We'll make you speaker of the house— 

If you're in haste to “touch the siller,” 
Despatch me your acceptance merely, 

And call on trusty Mr. M-Il-r 
He'll pay the cash— 

Sir, yours sincerely, 
Croaker. 


They cared not sixpence for ; 
We feel in C***** and B ee 
And Doctor M— I], L. L.. D. 


And 'T———s, lord of Staten Isle! 


Hushed be the strain of mirth and 
*T'were treason now to laugh or g:nile. 
—>>— 
. wd Long has proud Albany 
TO CROAKER, JUNIOR. : 


Reared her two steeples high in air, 














Your hand, my dear Junior! we are all in a flame And boasted that she ruled the state, 
To see a few more of your flashes ; Because the govern : 
The Croakers for ever! I’m proud of the name, But loftier now will be her t 
But brother, I fear, though our cause is the same, | T’o know, within her wal! et 
We shall quarrel like Brutus and Cassius. hate 
But why should we do so! ’tis false what they tell, | net 
That poets can never be cronies: bo — 
Unbuckle your harness, in peace let us dwell | . tI a, . 
Our goose quills will canter together as well | vet remain. 7 
As a pair of P***** mouse colour’d ponies. For D~k-vy R——r still is left 
Once blended in spirit, we’ll make our appeal, And Hope, with smile and gesture proud, 
And by law be incorporate too; Points toa day ol triu ) h n 
Apply for a charter in crackers to deal, | When, like a sunbeam from the cloud 
A fly-flapper rampant shall shine on our seal, Tat Mine awhile an, April si 
And the firm shall be « Croaker & Co.” : 
i : : E ; } Ourchampions shal! again return, 
F un, prosper the union—smile, F ate, on its birth ; Their pockets with new honours crowded ; 
Miss Atropos shut up your scissors ; bs eas auntie Henne will aaoue toon 
Together we'll range through the regions of mirth, | And hats no more in craye be s! 1 
A pair of bright Gemini dropt on the earth, = me 
The Castor and Pollux of quizzers. Phe Park shall throng with merry feet, 
Croaxen. | And boys and beauties | i ther 
| To pla e the new judge in h vt 
And hail the great B——a, mayor. 
TO JOHN MINSHULL, ESQ. POET AND PLAYWRIGHT: Crosarker & Co. 
WHO FORMERLY RESIDED IN MAIDEN LANE, BUT ——o 
NOW ABSENT IN ENGLAND. TO PRINCE CROAKER, 
Oh, bard of the west, hasten back from Great Britain! How is it, Hal, thy out-at-elbow spirit, 
| Our harp strings are silent, they languish for thee! Should throw thy liquid caustic in the air 
What poet among us is worthy to sit in To fall and scoreh the 3 1 of merit 
The chair whose fair cushion was hallowed by thee? And make all Gotham a Stal 
In vain the wild clouds o’er our mountain tops hover, | joes it become thee. thou apparent heit 
| Our rivers flow sadly, our groves are bereft ; Ty Bidass now ior we os - fnlte vores’! 
They have lost, and for ever! their poet, their lover! | ° "5 take a fall with every daneine bear. 
And Woodworth and Paulding are all we have left. And draw upon thy head a reg’ment’s curse ? 


Great Woodworth, the champion of bucketsand freedom,) Was it well done. to place creat Doctor M——lI 


Thou “ editor, author, and critic” to boot, Bare on the point of the soctia hatchet: 


I must leave your rich volumes to those that can read’em,} Finding in folly’s vesture ugly flaws 
For my part, I never had patic nee to do’t. | ‘To make the Gothites ope their grinning jaws, 
And as for poor Upham (who in fine puff says Merely: because the learned doctor tries 


He’ll yield to no Briton the laurel-of wit) 
Alas they have “ stoler his ideas,’ as Pull says, 
I had read all his poems before they were writ. 


To make a dinner out of whales and flies? 
Thou reprobate ! thou owest an apology 
j i 


|} To this Phlo’bombos of our Icthyology— 




















Should yours be found compact and close, 


3 


But hail to thee! Paulding, the pride of the backwood, was thy prudence altogether fled 
The poet of cottages, log huts, and gin; én thou les Joose that bull-dng verse of thine 
| God forbid thou shouldst get in the clutches of Blackwood.* ‘Gainst that great poet, and his cabbage head 
Oh Lord! how the wits of Old England would grin: Whose verse the learned Holly calls divine ? 
: . ie : ce aaatall eet as ae ; 
In pathos—oh! who could be flatter or funnie1 What’s more (and this thy impu nai 
Were ever descriptions more vulgar and tame? Pins wall informa. vou sent 4 blisterino-nlaster,* 
I wronged thee, by heaven! when I said there were none To clap upon the chops of De F ah 
here And ipecac. and tartar for his m 
Could cope with great Minshull, thou peer of his fame. But Mr. Johnny, being orth 
Croaken. Swore, as he might, being in a wondrons fury, 
li ‘d not Ll ied I itt rin his razor pon bh! 
NWT BAP GREAT nie eeniinta waters O a broken head | et 
A LAMENT FOR GREAT ONES DEPARTED. 
A t t ley t \ f ! t 
“Hung be the heavens with black.”"—S/ a - 
; J with most \ ca miaite 
There is a gloom on every brow, ins an tha : 
. 2 LO ti mo r til i ( 
A sadness in each face we see : nnd wallant Col. Mf 
The City Hall is lonely now, rf OF ‘) A ae a it 
A A ’ ° iit < ice d— t i rel 
The Franklin Bank looks drearily ! alae ali Sah Bite hc / 
7 Divi’ eC ¢ Cl ( 
The Surgeons’ Hall in Barclay street, = ? ; : 
‘ei aK ‘ j go thy wv , and t 
Wears to the eye a ghastlier hue! 4 : - a il shins 
‘ Se ” d save ) 1 Cov ili ’ ; 
And Staten Island's “ , ner-seul \) “a o- rie: 
. . 4 i ul ‘ ‘ t , 
Has lost its best attractions too! l'll ca’ 
ar the | ! ur 
Well may we mourn—a stage and four | Tl , Ha , FalstTarFF. 
- . ° | 
(Our curse upon the rogue that drove it !) —- 
From out our city lately bore * To the Advocat iture to say is a 
All that adorn, and grace, and love it. mistake. 
a + + A poetic license: using the objective fo the nome 
* The author of an English periodical work. {native case. 


How much they vex’d, and ev'd, and marred us 
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THE CROAKER POEMS. 











TU CAPTAIN SEAMAN WEEKS, CHAIRMAN OF THE TENTH 
WARD INDEPENDENT ELECTORS, 


Captain Weeks—your right hand—though I never have 
seen it, 
I shake it, on paper, full ten times a day— 
I Jove your tenth ward, and I wish I lived in it, 
Do you know any house there to let against May ? 
IJ don’t mind what the rent is—so long as I get off 
From these party-inad beings—these tongues without 
heads ! 
I’m ashamed to be seen, sir, among such a set of 
Clintonians, Coodies, and Feds! 


Besides, I’m nervous, and can’t bear the racket 
These gentlemen make when they’re begging for votes ; 
There’s J—n H—ff, and B—n B—l—y, and Chr—st—n, 
and Br—ck——t, 
Only think what fine music must come from their 
throats ! 
Colonel W—-rn—r calls Clinton “ a star inthe banner ;” 
M—p—s swears by his sword-knot, he’ll ruin us all ! 
While M—gs flashes out, in his fine classic manner, 
“ The meteor gorgon of Clinton must fall!!!” 


In vain I endeavour to give ‘em a hint on 
Sense, reason of temper—they laugh at it all: 

For sense is nonsense, when it makes against Clinton, 

’ And reason is treason at Tammany Hall. 

So I megn, (though I fear I shall seem unto some a 
Strange, obstinate, odd-headed kind of an elf,) 

To strike my old tent in the fourth, and become a 
Tenth ward Independent Elector myself.” 

Croaker. 


—>—- 
TO wngw seen, BOTEER. 


Coxe shut up your Blackstone, and sparkle again 
The leader and life of our classical revels ; 
While statutes and cares bewilder your brain, 
No wonder you're vexed and beset with blue devils ; 
But a change in your dict will banish the blues ; 
Then come, my old chum, to our banquet sublime; 
Our wine shall be caught from the lips of the muse, 
And each plate and tureen shall be deluged in rhyme. 


Scott, from old Albion, shall furnish the dishes 
Vith wild fowl, and venison, that none can surpass : 
And Mitchell, who sung the amours of fishes, 

Shall fotch his most excellent tom-cod and bass. 
Leigh Hunt shall select, at his Hampstead Parnassus, 
Fine ereens trom the hot-bed, the table to cheer; 
And Wordsworth shall carry whole bowls of molasses 

Dilujed with water from sweet Windermere. 


To rouse the dull fancy, and give one an appetite, 
Black wormwood bitters Lord Byron shall bear ; 
And Montgomery bring (to consumptives a happy sight) 
Tepid ssup-meagre and lean capillaire, 
Colman shall sparkle in old bottled cider, 
hoast beef and potatoes friend Crabbe shall supp ly, 
Rogers shall hash us an olla podrida, 
And the best of « fat cabbage” from Paulding we'll buy. 


My Tennant—free, fanciful, laughing and lofty,— 
Shall pour out Tokay and Scotch whiskey like rain ; 
Southey shall sober our spirits with coffee, 
And Horace in London flash up in champaigne : 
Tom Campbell shall cheer us with rosy Madeira, 
Refined by long-keeping—rich, sparkling and pure ; 
And Moore, pour thasse-c afé, to each one shall bear a 
Lip-witching bumper of parfait amour. 
Then come to our banqguet—oh ! how can you pause 
A moment between merry rhyme and dull reason ? 
Preferring the wit—blighting “ Spirit of Laws” 
To the spirit of verse, is poetical treason ! 
Judge Phebus will certainly issue his writ, 
No quirk or evasion your cause can make good, man 
Only think what you'll suffer, when sentenced to sit 
And be kept broad awake ’till you’ve read the Back- 
woodsman, Croaken & Co, 


—a 
ODE TO IMPUDENCE. 
“Integer vita, scelerisque puris."—Horace, Book 1, Ode 22. 
The man who wears a brazen face, 
Quite d son aise, his glass may quaff; 
And whether in or out of place, 


Useless to him the broad doubloon, 
Red note, or dollar of the mill; 
Though all his gold be in the moon, 
His brass is current money still. 


Thus—when my cash was at low water, 
At Niblo’s I sat down to dine ; 

And, after a tremendous slaughter 
Among the wild-fowl and the wine, 

The bill before mine eyes was placed— 
When, slightly turning round my head, 

“ Charge it,” cried I—the man, amazed ! 
Stared—made his congee—and obey’d. 


Oh! bear me to some forest thick, 

Whliere wampum’d Choctaws prow] alone! 
Where ne’er was heard the name of tick, 

And bankrupt laws are quite unknown: 
Or to some shop, by bucks abhorr’d, 

When to the longing pauper’s sorrow, 
The cursed inscription decks the board 

Of “ pay to-day and trust to-morrow :” 


Or plunge me in the dungeon tower ; 

With bolts and turnkeys blast mine eyes ; 
While, called from death by Marshall’s power 

The ghosts of murdered debts arise ! 
The easy dupes I'll wheedle still, 

With looks of brass and words of honey ; 
And having scored a decent bill, 

Pay off my impudence for money. 

Croaxtr & Co. 


— 


A LICK AT A FASHIONABLE FOLLY WHICH REIGNS AMONG 
THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE HIGHER ORDER, IN 
THE RENOWNED CITY OF GOTHAM, AT THIS PRESENT 
WRITING. 

To Simon.* 


Dear Simon! prince of pastry cooks! 

Oysters, and ham, and cold neat’s tongue! 
Pupil of Mitchill’s cookery books! 

And bosom friend of old and young ! 
Sure, from higher, brighter sphere, 

In showers of gravy thou wert hurl’d ; 
To aid our routs and parties here, 

And grace the fashionable world ! 


Taught by thy art we closely follow 

And ape the English lords and inisses— 
For music we’ve the black Apollo, 

And Mrs. Poppleton for kisses ; 
We borrow all the rest, you know ; 

Our glass from Chrystie, for the time, 
Plate from our friends, to make a show, 

And cash, to pay small bills from P———. 


What, though old Squaretoes will not bless thee, 
He fears your power and dreads your bill, 
Ma, and the “ pretty dears”’ caress thee, 
And pat thy cheek and love thee still ; 
Oh! Simon, how we envy thee! 
When belles, that long have frown’d on all, 
Greet thee with smiles, and bend the knee, 
To beg you'll help them give a ball. 


Though ungenteel it is to think, 

For thought affects the nerves and brain ! 
Yet oft we think of thee, and drink 

Thy health in Lynch’s best champaigne: 
’Tis pity that thy signal merit 

Should slumber in so low a station, 
Act, Simon, like a lad of spirit, 

And thou, in time, may’st rule the nation. 


Break up your Saturdays “ at home,” 
Cut Guinea and your sable clan, 

Buy a new eye-glass and become 
A dandy and a gentleman: | 

You must speak French and make a bow, 
Ten lessons are enough for that, 

And will teach you how 
To wear your corsets and cravat. 





* The caterer general indispensable on all such occa- 





May twirl his stick, and laugh ! 
4 





Throw all your chambers into one, 
Hire fiddlers, glasses, barons* too, 
And then invite the whole “ haut ton,” 
Ask he can tell you who. 
The great that are and wish to be, 
Within your brilliant rooms will meet. 
And belles, of high and low degree, 
From Broadway up to Cherry street! 































This will insure you free admission 
To all our routs for years to come ; 
And when you die, a long procession 
Of dandies shall surround your tomb. 
We'll raise an almond statue when 
In dust your honoured head reposes, 
Mothers shall lead their daughters there, 
And bid them twine your bed with roses. 
Croaxer & Co, 
——— 
TO MR. SIMPSON, 
MANAGER AND PURVEYOR OF THE THEATRE. 
I’m a friend to your theatre, oft have I told you, 
And a still warmer friend, Mr. Simpson, to you, 
And it gives me great pain be assured to behold you 
Go fast to the devil, as lately you do. 


We scarcely should know you were still in existence, 
Were it not for the playbills one sees in Broadway : 
The newspapers all seem to keep at a distance; 
Have your puffers deserted for want of their pay ? 


Poor Woodworth! his Chronicle died broken hearted ; 
What a loss to the drama! the world and the age ! 
And Coleman is silent since Phillips departed, 
And Noah’s too busy to think of the stage. 


Now the aim of this letter is merely to mention 
That since all your critics are laid on the shelf, 
Out of pure love to you it is my intention 
To take box No. 3, and turn critic myself. 


Your ladies are safe, if you please you may say it, 
Perhaps they have faults, but I'll let them alone ; 
Yet I owe two a debt, ’tis my duty to pay it, 
Of them I must speak in a kind friendly tone. 


Mrs. Barnes—Shakspeare’s heart would have beat had 
he seen her, 
Her magic has drawn from me many a tear, 
And ne’er shall my pen or its satire chagrin her, 
While pathos and genius and feeling are dear. 


And there’s sweet Miss Leesugg; by the by, she’s not 
pretty, iy 
She’s a little too large, and has not too much grace, 
Yet there is something about her so witching and witty, 
’Tis pleasure to gaze on her good-humoured face. 


But as for your men, I don’t mean to be surly, 
They soon may expect to have each one his due, 
For the present, there’s Olliff, a famous Lord Burleigh, 
And Hopper and Maywood are promising too. 
Yours, 
Croaker & Co. 
—>— 
TO EDWARD SIMPSON, ESQ. 
ON WITNESSING THE TRAGEDY OF BRUTUS. 
I have been every night, whether empty or crowded, 
And taken my seat in box No. 3; 
In a sort of poetical Scotch mist I’m shrouded 
As the far famed Invisible Girl used to be. 


As a critic professed ’tis my province to flout you, 
And hiss as they did at poor Charley’s M«Heath ; 
But all is so right and so proper about you, 

That I’m forced to be civil in spite of my teeth. 


In your dresses and scenery classic and clever! 

Such invention ! such blending of old things and new! 
Let Kemble’s proud laurels be withered for ever! 

Wear the wreath, my dear Simpson, ’tjs fairly your due. 


How “apropos” now, was that street scene in Brutus, 

Where the sign “ Coffee-house” in plain English was 
writ ! 

By the way, “ Billy Niblo’s” would much better suit us, 

And box, pit and gallery roar at the wit. 


* Alluding to a great individual, whom it was all the 
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How sparkled the eyes of the raptured beholders, 
To see Kilner, a Roman, in robes “a-la-grecque,” 

How graceful they flowed o’er his neatly turned shoulders! 
How completely they set off his Johnny Bull neck ! 


But to hint at the thousand fine things that amuse me 
Would take me a month, so adieu till my next, 
And your actors, they must for the present excuse me: 
One word though “en passant’ for fear they’ll be 
vexed. 


Moreland, Howard and Garner, the last importation ! 
Their feathers as bright as the prince regent’s plume, 
Though puffing is, certainly, not my vocation, 
I always shall praise them whenever I’ve room. 


With manners so formed to persuade and win ye! 
With faces, we need but to look on to love ! 
Like Jefferson’s natural bridge in Virginia, 
« Worth a voyage across the Atlantic” by Jove ! 
Croaker, Jun. 
—@—— 


TO JOHN LANG, ESQ. 
« And still they gazed—and still the wonder grew: 
That one sinall head should carry all he knew.” 
Goldsmith. 
We’ve twined the wreath of honour 
Round Doctor M—tch—Il’s brow ; 
Though bold and daring was the theme, 
A loftier waits us now, 
In thee, immortal Lang! have all 
The sister graces met— 
Thou statesman! sage! and “editor” 
Of the New York Gazette !! 


A second Faustus in thine art ! 
The Newton of our clime ! 
The Bonaparte of bulletins! 
The Juhnson of thy time! 
At thy dread name the “ terriers” bark, 
The “ rats” fly to their holes ! 
Thou prince of “ petty paragraphs !” 
“ Red notes” and “ signal poles !” 
There’s genius in thy speaking face— 
There’s greatness in thine air— 
Take “ Franklin’s bust” from off thy roof, 
And place thine own head there ! 
“ Eight corners within pistol shot” 
Long with thy fame have rang ! 
And « blue-birds” sung—and “mad cows” lowed 
The name of Johnny Lang!! 
Croaxenr & Co. 
—_>— 
STANZAS. 


There is an evening-twilight of the heart, 
When its wild passion waves are lull’d to rest ; 
And the eye views life’s fairy scenes depart, 
As fades the day-beam in the rosy west. 
’Tis with a nameless feeling of regret 
We gaze upon them as they melt away; 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 
But Hope is round us with her angel-lay, 
Hailing afar some happier moonlight hour ; 
Dear are her whispers still, tho’ lost their early pow’r. 


In youth, the cheek was crimson’d with her glow, 
Her smile was loveliest then—her matin song 
Was heaven’s own music, and the note of woe 
Was all urheard her Eden bowers among. 
Life’s little world of bliss was newly born ; 
We knew not—cared not~it was born to die— 
Flush’d with the breeze: wet with the dews of morn; 
With dancing heart we gazed on the pure sky, 
And mock’d the passing clouds that dimm’d its blue— 
Like our own sorrows then, as fleeting and as few. 


And manhood felt hér sway too: On the eye 
Half realised her early dreams burst bright: 
Her promised bowet of happiness seein’d nigh, 
Its days of joy, its vigils of delight ; 
And though at ttmes might lower the thunder storm, 
And the red lightnings threaten—still the air 
Was balmy with her breath ; and the loved form, 
The rainbow of the heart, was hov’ring there. 
’Tis in life’s noontide she is nearest seen; 
Her wreath, the summer flower ;: her robe, of summer 


But, though less dazzling in her twilight dress, 
There’s more of heaven’s pure beam about her now; 
That angel-smile of tranquil loveliness 
Which the mind dreams of, glowing on her brow : 
That smile will mingle with the evening star 
That points our destined tomb; nor e’er depart 
Till the faint light of life is fled afar, 
And hush’d the last, deep beating of the heart. 
The meteor-bearer of our parting breath— 
A moon-beam in the midnight storm of death. 





Bettetrs trom the South. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 262.) 


LETTER XIV. 

From Oran we learn that the cholera has made quick 
work with a sixteenth part of the population, but that 
his ravages are on the decrease. In hopes that he will 
not visit Algiers during my absence, I propose very soon 
to take a voyage along the eastern coast as far as Bona. 
In the mean time, I determined to get as far to the inte- 
rior south of Algiers—if the wards “ far’’ and “ interior” 
can be applied to the distance of twenty miles. The 
village of Douera, where there is a French camp 
of 2000 men, is fifteen miles from Algiers. Five miles 
farther on, in the direction of Belida, is the plain of Bou- 
faric, where the natives hold a weekly fair, and meet the 
French on terms of amity. Indeed, the French consider 
the tribes of that plain as their subjects, and my friend, 
Colonel Maret, has been appointed Aga of Boufaric ; but 
no European ventures to the fair, except under military 
protection. At the weekly fair there was to be a review 
of the native cavalry in the French pay, and of some 
battalions of French infantry. So I took the road 
om horseback one morning, intending, after I had seen 
the fair and the review, to return ere nightfall to Algiers. 
I committed a double error, however; first, in not pro- 
viding against the chance of rain, and, in the next place, 
in choosing a companion as ignorant of the country as 
myself, instead of riding by the side of Colonel Maret 





me to ride on alone in the direction of Belida. The face 
of the country, like all that I had seen since getting four 
miles beyond Algiers, is destitute of all the rich cultiva- 
tion which surrounds the capital. Trees are to be met 
with, but not in abundance. Generally speaking, the 
landscape has a brown, desolate appearance like that of 
the Scotish Highlands, and afar off you might think it 
covered with heath. But the principal production of the 
soil is the dwarf palm-tree, which, though called so, has 
no affinity with the tree of dates, but is only a shrub: it 
is, however, a far richer shrub than our Highland hea- 
ther: its leaves are browsed upon by cattle, and its root 
is eaten by the Arabs themselves. I rode so far south 
as to get a very dim and distant sight of Belida. The 
country is wild and housetess, but I came up to a native 
dascra, consisting of a few miserable sheds covered with 
reeds, and seeing a girl milking a cow before one of 
them, I signed to her that I wanted a drink, and held 
out a piece of silver. The little wench, however, looked 
very saucily at me, and with an angry wafture of her 
hand desired me to depart. I rode on for some time in 
the direction of Belida, saying to myself, “ This is really 
tantalizing—to be so near a Moorish town and not to get 
as far as even its suburbs ;” but reflecting that } eould not 
well return to Algiers execpt in Ruropean company, and 
feeling my curiosity damped by the wetness of my skin, 
I turned round, and reached the French troops just as 
their review was concluding. 

Belida is situated so very near to the foot of the lesser 
Atlas, that when the Kabyles and Arabs forced the 
French out of it, their balls from the lowest fastnesses 
of the mountain used fo reach into the middle cf the 
town. I understand that it is surrounded by a wall of 
no great height, which, like all the houses, ia built in 
what is called pise, that is, of clay compacted in frames 
of wood; a mode of building which you often meet with 
in France to the south of Lyons. ‘The houses ars con- 
structed after the general Moorish fashion, with the win- 
dows looking into an internal square court, but scarcely 
any of them have more than one story. In 1825 an 
earthquake shook Belida, and the only houses that were 
spared were the lowest-roofed. Of the earthquake it 
cannot be said, as of death, that he knocks with an im- 
partial foot at the palaces of kings and the cots of pau- 
pers, for he seems to have a sworn spite at lofty archi- 











and his cavalry. These left Algiers by dawn of day, 
and, joined by a body of infantry at Douera, were at 
Boufaric long before noon. We set off an hour later, 
and when we reached the camp at Douera, the French! 
troops had left it; but my ignorant and self-sufficient 
comrade assured me that he knew the way to Boufaric 
perfectly well. He showed his knowledge of the coun- 
try, however, by leading me, out of the shortest way, 
over pathless and wild fields, in quest of Boufaric, where 
we wandered a long time at random, till we stopped at 
an Arab dascra, and then a native pointed out to us the 
plain of the fair with his finger. In the mean time, after 
a beautiful morning, the clouds gathered in blackness, 
and it began to rain halberds, as the French say. Those 
African showers know nothing of the juste milieu ; I 
was soused for an hour as if under buckets, with nothing 
to protect me but a light great coat, whilst ny comrade 
sat covered with oilskins that made hiny waterproof from 
top to toe. At last we got a sight of the Zouaves, or 
Moorish horsemen, in their white bernousses, and as the 
rain abated, the weather permitted them to go through 
some of their wonderful evolutions. They skim the 
plain like swallows, arid they wheel, stop, and load, and 
fire either backwards or forwards with a dexterity which 
I have never seen equalled, though I have witnessed re- 
views of the best troops of Europe. If the French ever 
conquer this regency, it will be chiefly by increasing the 
native cavalry. A French dragoon officer tells me that he 
is learning the Moorish manceuvres, but for this purpose 
he hag¢ bought a Moorish saddle, which, as it curves up 
some half a foot both in back and front, gives the rider 
the longest possible command of his sword in a forward 
charge, and enables him to fire in retreat with a precision 
intpracticable on a European saddle. 

The fair at Boufaric offered no spectacle of any in- 
terest. There were some native*temporary tents, at the 
doors of which the Kabyles and Arabs were selling all 
sorts of country produce, and here and there regaling 
themselves with coffee. Meanwhile, though with no re- 
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green, 





tecture ; accordingly, the Belidians have since omitted 
second stories. 

In July, 1830, the people of Belida invited the French 
to come and defend them against the Kabyles. General 
Bourmont set out with twel%e companies of the elite, 
and some chasseurs and artillery, and slept in the town 
on the night of the 23d. But on the following day, 
before noon, some of his picked men were picked off 
by the muskets of the mountaineers, and he thought it 
was incumbent on him to order a general retreat. His 
troops set out in column between the two ijines of 
flankers. From two o’clock till sunset, they were ha- 
rassed by a force of 4000 natives, the Moors of the town 
having been compelled to join against them, and the 
natives skirmished with them in front, flank, and rear, 
till they halted and bivouacked a few miles beyend Bou- 
faric, in the direction of Algiers. There they spent a 
hideous night amidst the cries of their own wounded.* 
In this retreat the French remarked that the Moors ha- 
rassed them less fiercely than the Kabyles and Arabs; and 
they had scarcely reached Algiers when a messenger dr- 
rived from the Belidians, apologising for their condact, and 
ascribing it to compulsion. ft surprises me that Captain 
Rozet, who is otherwise so candid as to blaine the misdo- 
ings of his countrymen very freely, should inveigh against 
Bourmont in this instance, because he had the ill-timed 
clemency, “ la clémence intempestive,” not to have shot 
this messenger in front of the camp. It is an extreme 
case, indeed, that would justify the execution of am am- 





* There is a difference between Captain Rozet's ae- 
count of the loss of the French in this retreat, and the 
account of Boormont himself. ‘The General sa¥s, in his 
despatch to the minister, Prince Polignac, fat, in the 
whole course of the 24th, the day of the retreat, thero 
were only eight Frenchmen killed and thirty wounded, 
but almost all slightly. Capt. Rozet reckons the entire 
number mis hars-de-combat at fifty-one, of whom eleven 


were killed. Among the slain! was Bourmont’s ¢hief 





gret, I had lost my companion, and curiosity prompted 


aide-de-camp. 
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AMPBELL’S LETTERS iden THE 8 Ure, 


































































iasailor. and Ge 12 cant: 3 y O} ! lis own tent. The kindness of this w orthy man I shall in my y trip to Boufaric, than I resolved on making an- 
very properly. J ’ apology, eon an under-| never forget: his strong re emb lance to my brave and other to Bona. That place, still remarkable for its coral 
standing that the pe ple of Belida would be friendly in utle cousin, Captain Robert ¢ ampbell, of the navy, fishery, is the farthest eastern town in the Algerine re- 
future to the French. I believe that the former spoke, now no more, heightened, though fortuitously and fan-|gency possessed by the French. I got a passage thither 
the truth in saying that they had been compelled to take  cifully, my sense of his attention. Bleeding, and a ca-|for myself and my servant en board the government 
arms against the French. taplasm applied to my breast, afiorded me a little relief, | steamer, and was happy to have for my fellow-voyager 
Belida, before the earthquake, contained between 6000) and thus I hoped to have spent the night, if not in iMr. Brow n, the American consul at Algiers. | Recollect- 
and 7000 inhabitants—at pr t it ly reckons half! sleep, at least in comparative composure. I con- |ing my voyage across the Mediterranean, I winced sorely 
Giet-niumber, so that th 4 fixhting men cannot exceed! soled myself with thinking that, sharp as the pain was, /at the anticipation of sea-sickness ina mid-winter sail 
500. The B s were oppressing them—they prayed | it was not quite so hideous as I could imagine pain to be. |along the coast of 200 miles in going, and as many in 
the French to come and protect them; expecting, of But 1 was disturbed in the e thankful reflections, by | returning. But the holy St. Austin, I verily believe, 
course, that they would « in licient for inding that my garret was ink sted by a legion of rats. |sent us propitious weather, if the saints in heaven have 
troops had « wrcely sl pt and breakiasted y| Some of them, of the size of leverets, leaped upon my any thing to do with earthly weather and steam naviga- 
found themse| oblized to evacuate the town—the Be-| bed. The pleasant smell of my cati aplasm had made me/tion. We were aboard about noon, and though it was 
Aussie entered. and , ided its citizens to take arms} popular among them. “ Oh ie I exclaimed, like Mrs.|the 8th of January, the deck was warm with sunshine, 
azainst the ¢ s. Wha ld t idians do?| Beverley in the “ Gamest r.’ “if affliction would take land the sea was as smooth as glass, The motion of the 
I see no pro i ‘ 1 their con i jany shape but this!” for my i of rats is unspeak- vessel, far from sickening me, combined with the balmy 
i a : rc i's nment,!} able; and that night passed over me “like a fhantasma-}air to exhilarate my spirits. My fancy luxuriated in 
ihe 4 ; ; infantry, be ca-} goria or a hideous dream.” By etforts of my voice that | comparing our vessel to the car of some ocean divinity, 
valrs Belid y in; and on that back the tenpenny nail in its full vigour, I got !and { recalled the line, 
occasion ' lof any i-timed andlord to come up. “ Oh, mon hote! have you «« Atque rotis sammas levibus perlabitur undas.” 
( i } ontinued an entire} never a cat in the house ? I will give twenty francs for 
day, an their laving gon {to pur- her company till to-morrow.” “ Hélas! monsieur,” he|I paced tne deck with no other discontentment than a 
ssn thes it I ‘ as well as to lay v replied, “if you gave me a thousand franes I could not | longing for dinner, and sat down at times to peruse a 
1 habi \ the remaining battalions, sus-| find you a cat; there is no keeping one in the camp of small Elzevir copy of “Leo Africanus,” which I had 
ae ' 7 ran Li Douera!” « Why not?’ “ Because the French sol-|brought in my pocket. I find that Leo describes Algiers 
! ilitary e 1s.| diers steal them.” “ And what do they do with them ?” he having been famous even in his time for the beauty 
ht t ! that bu exhibited th , it is alleged that they make pies and soup of of its cireumjacent villas and gardens, and the plain of 
oranze « t est fields in the 1 l, illu-/them.” «Confound them, I wish these rats were|the Metidja, which, by the way, was so called after the 
ed for m | t confla of huts! down their throats: but have you no dog?” “ No, sir,/name of a Roman emperor’s daughter, as remarkably 
; he h 1 of incon-| none but that fieree chained mastiff who is barking in| fruitful. We sailed—or, I should rather say, we wheeled 
sistent, I « my wishes for ic-} the yard, and he would be as likely to devour you as the |—too far from the coast to have a distinct view of it, 
‘ I h in Africa, when I read own ac-| « Woe’s me,” I said, “then put a couple of can-|but were near enough to see that it is rocky and moun- 
counts of t rd and brutal expedi N ty |dles at my bedside, and reach me my horsewhip.” With|tainous. Early in the day we passed the place where 
can regret that t reaped no] from! that weapon in the hand of my arm which had not be en | the river Bouberak discharges itself into the sea, and 
cong th 1 One of t indeed cd, I had to defend myself; and though the effort was|forms a boundary between the provinces of Titeri and 
congratulated bis army on their glory when the fires of| agonising, I struck frequently at the intruders. I have | Constantina. About a league from thence I could com. 
their bivouacs might be seen on the mountain-t ps, ming-) an in istine’ j recollection of seeing and striking at one} pute, though I could not discern, that we were off Dellys, 
line their blaze with the stars of heaven. Bat this mock! who was sitting on his hind legs and whetting his teeth,}a town described by Leo Africanus under the name of 
sublime ended in serious humiliation. ‘The army of/in the act to spring at me; but [ cannot quite trust to my Tedelles. How much would I have given if I could 
Mount Atlas returned hunted and diminished to Algiers.| recollections, for I certainly became light-headed, and | have baited with safety for an hour or two at this inter- 
Notwithstanding these reflections on the misconduct) imagined I saw black, white, and blue rats. I poretlediiie spot, that I might have compared Leo’s account 
of the French, [ rejoined them at Boufaric, very glad of} theless got a short morning sleep, and was well enengn of Tedelles with its present condition ; but to land at any 
t compa which I had all the way to Douera. By! to receive some of the French officers who called to en- |point of the coast which the French hove not occupied, 
this time t weather had changed ash s to heat} quire for me. In the course of next day I was conveyed | would be making a voluntary sacrifice of one’s life and 
vd briliiane ht sun of this clim if he hi him-| in a carriage to Algiers, and never was [ more thankful |liberty. Leo describes Tedelles as, in his own time, a 
f for a tim sts suck! from concealment to find myself in my bed at M. Descousse’s house, | very large town surrounded with strong and high walls, 
like a tyrant who is jealous that im e forgotten} and my skilful friend Dr. Riviere prescribing for me. He jand occupied by an industrious and wealthy people, 
him. For the prese tI fuund no t wi power and! applicd seventy-five leeches to my breast, and as many |famous for dyeing cloth, an occupation to which their 
splendour of his solar ma 12h chill skin,| between my shoulders. How relative are our ideas of|streams and fountains were favourable. Speaking as a 
and he dried my clothes till they smoked like a blanket.| home! Algiers is now to me a home; I have friends cotemporary, he adds, that the inhabitants were gay and 
or fla | petticoat, fresh 1atub of | water, that here to watch me night and day, and their care has al-|ingenious, almost every individual being able to play on 
has been wrung out by the ha of wash-! ready relieved my suiferings. | the harp and accompany it with singing. Their land, 
erman and hung up | efore the f Im egu ed| he says, is fruitful, and their dress is sumptuous. Fish, 
that t Was nota wh 1¢ Way of dried (si | ——o he tells us, was so plentiful, that there was no need of a 
’ i / but my scnsati wer e-| R fish-market, for the amateurs of fishing caught such loads 
able, not to delicio is IT wound alone a sunny | LETTER XV. ‘that they distributed their booty gratis. John Leo Afri- 
oad ted with laurel-re | listened to the martial} By means of leeches—the only backbiters that ever |canus, the traveller and geographer, was a native of 
m f tl ! ived at Douera, I felt an in did good in this world—I got rid of my pleurisy ; but it} 'Granada, of Moorish extraction. When that city was 
tibl Vel con t My cl I thought! was followed by an attack of acute rheumatism, which | taken by the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1492, 
to m ire now completely dried dews of the fora time set my doctors—for I had two of them—with jhe retired into Africa, from which circumstance he de- 
night | , will i [ can h all their bathing, bleeding and di ie last is a scien-|rived his surname. He studied the Arabic language at 
\lgiers, so I al here, I estruck Ufle term for starvation), at defiance. Whilst I was|Fez; and partly as an ambassador from the king of the 
struck up along the camp to a sorry auberge which lies thus sulfortng, my friend our consul called on me, and} country, partly for his own pleasure, he made several 
behind it, which has only a billiard-reom on the ground. insisted that I should be removed to his house, where I |journeys in Europe, Lesser Asia and Africa, of which he 
floor, frequented by the French officers, and a garret) should find many comforts and conveniences that could/wrote a narrative in Arabic. Having fallen into the 
aloft, with a ladder for stairs. “Can you give me a good) not be expected in a lodging. I accepted his invitation, hands of pirates at the Isle of Zerb, he was sold to a 
bed, landlord!” « Yes, sir, a very good bed.” So I) and experienced every possible kindness and atte ation | master who presented him to Leo X._ That pontiff af- 
ascended the eradus ad Parn 2, but found that) under his roof. Among the many marks of Mr. and} 'forded him a favourable reception on account of his 
the trés-bon {2 comprised only a paillasse and a rug;) Mrs. St. John’s friendship, that which I felt as most | learning and talents, and having persuaded him to re- 
natheless, 1 was very weary, aud [ laid myself down ia! delicately hospitable, was their sending every morning |nounce Mahometanism, gave him his own names of John 
my clothes. In two hours, however, T awoke in it to enquire after my health—not one of oe ir domestic 3,| ind Leo at the baptismal font. He acquired the Italian 
agony, feeling every act of respiration like the driving! but one of their sweet little saints, who, without entering, langua; ze at Rome, and translated into it his work on 
of a ten] t breast 5; 10 t, Thad a) kn «l with her pretty knuckle at my or ae Africa, dating it 1526, His description of Africa, though 
regular ple and, ping my way to tl said, “ Papa and mamma have sent me to ask how its geography has the defects of the age, is reckoned one 
trap-door, lov ro re I seated 1 are this morning?” I feltas if there was a healing|of the most curious of early voyages and travels, and is, 
myself French rs, secing m rm in the voice of the enquiring cherub. By-and-|upon the whole, in good credit for veracity. He had 
so ill, b ki ved yery iy. One of them went off by I was able to come down and shake hands with all| visited in person most of the places he describes. 
immediately to the camp fi ‘ny and brought him.) the family in their breakfast parlour. At the end of a} Leo travelled in Africa early in the 16th century. 
The doctor's advice that I should be bled, put into! month I was quite recovered. Doctor Shaw, whose travels were published two hundred 
a comfortabl» bed, produced a ion from the au-| If you remember the story of an Trish actor, who ad-j years afterwards, found Dellys but an insignificant place 
bergiste that my don lit had nob thes. On this, a! vertised that having lost considera! ily by his last benefit, |surviving amidst the ruins of a larger antient city, and 
I’ renc he colonel his 1¢ I am ashamed to leave a; he was the? 





blank, for though I took it down next day, I unfortu- 
nately lost the memorandum) sent for bed-clothes from 





by induced to take another, I am afraid you |ill supplied with water ; but Leweson, half a century 





will compare me to that sapient personage when I tell j later, commemorates the indastry of the inhabitants and 
you that [ had no sooner recovered the health I had lost| their skill in manufacturing woollen cloth. The last of 
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these authors, however, describes a part of the population 
as addicted to a less laudable sort of industry. ‘The few 
ships, he says, that anchor here, are exposed to the 
thievery of the natives, who, being expert swimmers and 
divers, cut the anchor ropes at night in order to occasion 
shipwrecks. 

On the 9th of January, before daylight, we anchored 
off Bougia, and early in the morning I went ashore, as 
the steamer always rests here for half a day on its way 
between Algiers and Bona. ‘The harbour of this place 
is pretty spacious; but, like every other on the Algerine 
coast, itis insecure. The town itself lies on the slope 
of a hill considerably above the level of the sea. Its 
few streets—for it is now a miserable place, though once 
of better account—are steep and tortuous, but not so 
narrow as those of Algiers. Poor as it is, it commands 
a glorious view of land and water; and even a portion 
of its own ruins is picturesque. The remains of a 
shapely arch on the seashore, which I imagine to have 
been of Roman construction—though it is covered with 
brushwood—struck me as a beautiful object. But such 
is the grandeur of the surrounding mountain scenery, 
that I drop my pen in despair of giving you any con- 
ception of it. Scotsman as I am, and much as I love 
my native land, I declare to you that I felt as if I had 
never before seen the full glory of mountain scenery. 
The African Highlands spring up to the sight not only 
with a sterner boldness than our own, but they borrow 
colours from the sun unknown to our climate, and they 
are mantled in clouds of richer dye. The farthest-off 
summits looked in their snow like the turbans of gigantic 
Moors, whilst the nearer masses glowed in crimson and 
gold under the light of morning. “ Would that I had 
here,” I exclaimed, “ one of our own true British artists !” 
—for we alone have landscape painters. What would 
not Turner make of this scene, whilst I am vainly shed- 
ding ink to pourtray it! Apropos to Turner, I can give 
you an instance of his ready wit. Once at a dinner, 
where several artists, amateurs, and literary men were 
convened, a poet, not unknown to you, by the way of 
being very facetious, proposed as a toast the health of 
the painters and glaziers of Great Britain. The toast 
was drank, and Turner, after returning thanks for it 
proposed the health of the British paper-stainers. Tam 
afraid if Turner saw these mountains, and any attempt 
of mine to describe them, he would set me down as a 
paper-stainer. 

I spent an hour in contemplating this splendid picture 
and colossal sculpturing by the hand of nature. The 
wildness of the scene is not unsoftened by traits of re- 
pose. The sea was like a mirror to its surrounding 
rocks, as well as to its ships at anchor in the quiet bay. 
On the slope of the opposite mountains you can see 
some native villages, wlicre 

«Summa procul villarum culmina fumant ;” 


and here and there a white marabout shows its head. 
T’o the right of the city, as you look over the harbour, a 
valley of some breadth extends, through which the river 
Mansourah* discharges itself into the sea; and from this 
valley the lowing of the Kabyle cattle may be heard. 
After a morning stroll, I met my friend Brown, and 
we called together on the English consul of the place, a 
Mr. Bransil. He gave us an excellent déjeuner a-la- 
fourchette. Mr. Bransil is a Swede—a well-educated 
man, deserving a better residence than this barbarous 
nook of the world. His abode, which has nothing to 
recommend it but a little orangery in front of it, and a 
fine view of the country, costs him twice the rent that it 
would fetch in London. [t consists of a court, flanked 
on three sides by as many hovels, each inferior in archi- 
tecture to a respectable English cow-house. He has 
fitted up their interior, however, with tasteful neatness. 
istance from home makes people familiar on short ac- 









aintance. The books on his shelves denoted a man 

elegant reading, and his conversation showed that he 

d moved in good society. 

could not help saying to Mr. 

this place a dreary sort of séjour ? 

reary enough, God knows !” he answered, with an 

ative sigh. 

ay, how do you kill the time?” 
“ don’t kill it—it kills me.” 

—§ 


*The same river which Shaw calls Summam. 


3ransil, “ You must 


” 


“ Have you any society ?” 
“Um—O yes !—a few French serjeants and corpo-|he says city, which, as some will 
rals, and now and then an enlightened skipper of a trad-| have it, ‘ It is surrounded 
ing vessel.” by very high walls, in the most elegant style of ancient 
“ Pleasant enough ; and then for your salary ?” fertification. It is built on the side of a very high moun- 
“T have no salary.” tain looking towards the Mediterrancan. ‘That part of 
“ But surely there are perquisites ?” it which is inhabited numbers more than 8000 


now 
“ Next to none!” 





» Romans. 





families; but if all parts were built upon, it might con- 
«“ How the devil then do you remain in this horrid} tain 26,000 houses; for it ts of almost incredible length.” 
consulship ?” 4 | From this it appears that in Leo’s time the population 
“ Why, I don’t mean to remain long, and I believe I) of Bougia was probably 30,000 souls, and it is possible 
shall scarcely find a successor.” |that it may have once amounted to above 100,000. At 
Bougia is at present little better than a mass of ruins,| present, exclusive of the French garrison, I do not be- 
and among its houses there are still marks of the car-| lieve that it contains 500 persons; for, by the report of 
nage that attended its last siege about a year and a half; M. Genty de Bussy, the population of Bougia in No- 
ago. Mr. Bransil’s house, which, bad as it is, was the| vember, 1833, was as follows :—After the occupation of 
abode of the Sheik of Bougia, has a window at which | the place by the French, there remained in it fifty-six 
an unfortunate native was either firing, or endeavouring | individuals—men, women, and children ; the inhabitants 
to make his escape, when a French ball dispatched him, who had fled, but returned after the siege, were nineteen 3 
and left traces of his blood, which are still uneffaced.| the B totes who were in Algiers at the time of the 
Bougia was taken in 1833, by the active and intrepid | expedition but whe returned afterwards, were 44; the 
General Trezel. I made acquaintance with this officer | Hative guides of the French army, and the other native 
at Algiers, where he is next in command to Count] Africans who setiled in the place, amounted to fifteen ; 
D’Erion. In my walk around the town, I fell in with a| making a total of 134, 
French soldier, to whom I put some questions about el Leo’s further description of Bougia contrasts equally 
siege, ashe told me he was one of the four thousand} with its present dilapidation. « Wonderful,” he says, 
men who stormed the place under the command of | “is the architecture of its houses, its temples, colleges, 
T'rezel. jand palaces. Numerous are the professors of the arts: 
“I know the general,” I said. | some of them are teachers of law; others, of natural 
replied the soldier, “as brave a] philosophy.” He speaks also of its sumptuous inns, its 
} wide and elegant market, and of walls adorned with the 
|most beautiful inscriptions in wood and plaster. Did 
Leo mean all this description to apply to the town when 
it was under Spanish ation? I certainly think 
}not; for he immediately adds, that the opulent citizens 
.|of Bougia gave great vexation to the Spaniards by their 





, 


«“'Then you know,’ 
little man as ever drew sword for his country.” 

“T believe you,” I said; “I am pleased with your 
enthusiasm. ‘T'rezcl has lost an eye in the service of his 
country, but in the other there is as much intelligence 
as would serve a dozen common countenances.” 

“ Vous avez raison, monsicur,” quoth the militaire ; 
“and I can tell youa singular story about the manner of 
his losing that eye. In the battle of Waterloo he was) of Navarre, was sent by the King of Spain with an army 
charging at the head of his regiment, when a musket-| and fourteen ships of war; and that the natives, flying 
ball, which was supposed to have rebounded from a tree,| from the town, gave it up, full of rich plunder, to the 
struck out one of his eyes. Search was made for the s This was in 1508, 
ball, to ascertain whether it had entered into the head or| years old. He publi 
not, but it could no where be found. The wound 1526, and if he ever saw Bougia, is more likely to have 
dressed, and externally healed, but still the general felt | Seen it under Spanish than Moorish dominion. Never- 
a weight in the inside of his head, and for a couple of I think he ascribes to the Moors, and not the 
years suffered considerable pain. At last the ball forced | 
its way down to the respiratory duct, between the nose 


dom 





powertul piratical galleys ; on which account Peter, Count 


when Leo was sixteen 
“History of Africa” in 


’ 
paniards. 





| 
was 





theless, 
lifices of which he speaks, 


Moors had employed 


Spaniards, all the splendid « 
although it is probable that the 
| A few years afterwards, Barbarossa 
empt to recover Bougia, butit proved abortive. 


the harbour, to embark 


f tn architects. 


. . Ts ’ 
and the mouth, and was extracted from the roof of the} ital 
mouth.” mia 

I give you this story as the soldier told it tome. If] 





> an att 
Whilst I was 


down t 








it be true, it is an extraordinary case in surgery. Our] for Bona, I observ the walls of its fortress nearest 

7 " . } : ' tp ost léha ay : rentioar . ¢ 

friend, the Scott of Bromlcy, will tell you if it can be| the sea, two stones, 1 ption on each, but at 
: b | 

true.* such an elevation, that I ¢ not read them. Mr. 





“ It was a bloody y,” continued my informant, “that Bransil, however, kindly promised to copy them for me ; 
of our storming Bougia. The little 

more put to it in his life, nor made greater personal ex-| follows 
ertions. He had recently been wounded in the leg, and} eee 30 
the surgeon told him that if he exerted the limb, it would} ae Seay 


Nevertheless, as there was fighting} 





eeneral was never| and, on my return from Bona, I found that they were as 





ALCAYDE EN 
EnMPERADOR 


SIENDO CAPITAN ¥ 
infallibly gangrene. ESTA FORTALEZA POR EL 
. b F , : | PERALTA, HIJO 
from strect to street, he was obliged to exert himself, Ict} 
the consequences be what they might. In charging the} 
Kabyles up the main street, he saw many of his soldiers | 
rs, in order to avoid the 
Both he} 


} 
, ana 


CARLO QUINTO DON LUIS RE 


DE DON ALONZO DE PERALTA Y DE DONNA ANA 
DE VELASCO MAF QVES DE FALCES—LOADA 

ei : SEA DIOS. ANNO 1543. 
slinking into the recesses of do 
bullets that were showering down upon them. 


and his aide-de-camp dismounted from their hor 


The other inscription is in Latin, to the purity of 
which if you object, I can only say that I give it as Mr. 


Bransil transcribed it for me :— 





taking each a side of the street, went along,” to use my 
informant’s phrase, “spooning the skulkers with their 





ECCE TESTES VICTORIE OBTENTE 


sabres out of the doors. 

The town has still two small forts to defend the har- 
bour, and a third on the summit of a mountain behind 
it, which is two thousand and eleven feet above the level | 
of the sea. ! | 


IN EPIPHANTA PROPRESIDE SEBASTIANO 





DEL CASTILLO PRO LUDOVICO DE PERALTA 


GENERALI. AaNnNO 1545. 








Afier breakfast, we made a party on foot to} 
this mountain stronghold, and reaching it after a zigzag} been hy 
long subsequent to the repulse of Barbarossa, and in the 


From the latter inscription, it is evident that there had 
ilities between the 





! natives and the Spaniards 





il 





ascent, which took us three hours, we sat down to a cold 
pic-nic collation, in a still colder atmosphere, where we| interval between that event and the final abandonment of 
found the barometer two dezrees lower than in the town.| the place by the Christians. 

Laugier de Tassy, writing early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, mentions Bo as a town pretty strong and well 
pled. It is the capital, he says, of a province bearing 
the same name, which formerly was a kingdom under 

ion of the Arabs. It was built by the Romans, 
und the Goths established there the seat of their empire. 
‘. 


! iem from thence in 762. 





But we procured some cognac, that made us indepen- 
dent of the barometer. 
The description of the place by Leo Africanus cor- 






peo 








* Delicacy subsequently prevented me from ask: 
General Trezel himself as to the fact, but one of 





i¢{ the domi 












aides-de-camp told me he fully believed the account 3 an | Abni, a Saracen prince, ch 
on consulting Sir Charles Bell, only vesterday. ho said} Joseph, the first King of Morocco, conquered it, and gave 
: lit to Huchan Urmeni, a prince of his race, whose heirs 


WY surprising. 


‘The case is to me neither new n 
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reigned over it until the twelfth century. It was then| were afforded them; next day the shciks of the neigh- 
conquered by the King of Tunis, who gave it to Abul-| bouring tribes assembled to settle what should be done. 
ferez, one of his sons, in whose family it continued till] It was debated whether they should write to the Aga of 
it was captured by Peter of Navarre, in the reign of Gigery, and instruct him to communicate with | the 
Ferdinand V. of Spain. After the defeat of Charles V./ consul of France at Algiers about the ransoming of the 
before Algiers, the Algerines took advantage of the oc-| young lady and her suite, or wait till the consul himself 
casion, and marched with all their forces on Bougia.| should apply for them; the latter resolution was adopted 
They stormed the castle on the harbour and the citadell—upon which Miss Bourk, though she was only ten 
on the heights ; so that Alonso de Peralta, the Spanish} years old, wrote a letter to the French consul at Algiers, 
governor, demanded a capitulation. He was allowed to) informing him of their sad situation, from which she 
return, with 400 men, to Spain, where the monarch con-| conjured him to redeem them at whatever price. The 
demned him to lose his head. Moors conveyed this letter to a marabout near Bougia, 
M. Genty de Bussy, late intendant civil, or commis-| whose sanctity was in such odour, that, when poor people 
sary general of the French government in the Algerine| in the country asked for charity, they begged for it in the 
regency, has published the names of the native tribes,| name of God and of this marabout; the holy man in- 
to the number of thirty-five, who inhabit the terri-| stantly sent off the letter by an express to Algiers. It 
tory around Bougia, to the distance of forty miles. He} reached the French consul; but as there happened to be 
estimates their men capable of bearing arms at 15,000) a special envoy from France at the time in Algiers, the 
infantry and 500 cavalry. From all these tribes, how-| consul put the business into his hands. 
ever, Ido not believe that the French collect a single | Meanwhile, before an answer could be received, a 
franc; the Bey of Constantina himself, in whose pro-| young Kabyle, the only son of one of the most con- 
vince they lie, cannot extort tribute from more than aj siderable sheiks, saw Miss Bourk, and asked his father’s 
third part of them. Those Highlanders maintain their) leave to marry her. The consent, however, of the other 
independence as hardily against the French as they used} sheiks was necessary, and when the father applied for it, 
to do against the Turks. It was but the other day that} some of the most powerful of them disputed the prize ; 
they skirmished with the former at the block-house, only| but it was resolved in full council, that all individual 
a mile out of town, on the plain between it and the river claims to the little Christian’s hand should be given up, 
Mansourah. ‘They were expected to visit the French} and that her ransom and that of her suite should be di- 
outposts on the very day of our first touching at Bougia | vided among the tribes. > 
but they did not come, and thus disappointed us of the | The envoy of his most Christian majesty made imme- 
sight of a little battle. In Leweson’s time, the Turks) diate application to the Dey of Algiers for the deliverance 
kept here 300 infantry and 100 cavalry; but this force) of the captives, The dey replied, that the Kabyles in 
was barely suflicient to keep the Kabyles on the outside] that quarter did not acknowledge his authority, but pro- 
of the walls. The Algerines, for the sake of their navy,| mised to do his best for the relief of the suflerers; and 
were obliged to purchase timber from the woody moun-| he sent orders to the agas of Bougia and Gigery to use 
tains of this province, and to be their very humble cus-| all possible means for recovering them: at the same time 
tomers. ‘he products of the country are oil, soap, dried) he wrote to the principal marabouts of these two places, 
figs, and above all, carpenters’ wood; they also manu-| desiring them to act in concert with the egas On the 
facture spades and ploughshayes. {24th of November the envoy of France despatched a 
In the course of the day we embarked for Bona, and) vessel, which set sail for Bougia from the port of Algiers. 
immediately on clearing the Bay of Bugia passed a place} On board this vessel was Ibrahim Hoja, the interpreter 
called Jigel, sometimes pronounced Gigery, which was of the consul, who carried orders to the agas and the 
once a considerable town, though now reduced to a few} marabouts ; the instant that these letters were received a 


| 
| 


miserable houses. In looking to this part of the coast, I| 
could not but recall the affecting adventures of an Irish| 
family, who were once wrecked on it. Their story is} 
told by Laugier de Tassy, which I shal give you pretty | 
nearly in his own words. On the 23d of October, 17 19,| 
Madame Bourk embarked from Cette, in Languedoc, on| 
board a Genoese vessel; she had with her her son and | 
daughter, and her brother-in-law, the Abbé Bourk—be-| 
sides a secretary and six domestics, four women and two 
men. She was bound for Spain, where she was expected | 
by her husband, Count Bourk, who had followed James 
IL. into France, and was now an officer in the Spanish | 
service. The second day, being on the coast of Cata- 
lonia, near Barcelona, their vessel was captuied by an! 
Algerine corsair; but as the countess had a passport} 
from the court of France, the pirate captain treated her 
with the utmost respect, and assured her that no wrong | 
should be done either to her or any of her suite. She; 
asked permission to remain in the Genoese vessel with 
her family and servants, to which the corsair agreed ; but| 
he took the Genoese crew aboard his own ship, and put) 
some Turks in their stead on board of the bark of Genoa, 
which he took in tow, and set sail towards Alviers. On 
the 30th of the month, however, a furious tempest came| 
on from the northwest—the corsair was obliged to cut! 
the cable with which he had towed his prize—and the 
Genoese bark, unable to keep his company and driven) 
right before the wind, was forced on the coast between! 
Bougia and Gigery, where it was broken to pieces. The} 
Moorish Kabyles, who during storms from the north keep| 
a good look-out on their mo Intain-tops for distressed | 
vessels, watched their prey, and came down to plunder 
the wreck. The Algerine sailors, who saved themselves 
by swimming, told the natives ashore that they had left 
in the vessel a princess of France. The Kabyles threw | 
themselves into the water to save the survivors of the| 
wreck—but they only could find Miss Bourk, her uncle, 





negotiation for the ransom of the prisoners was com- 
menced, and it finished in their being released. Miss 
Bourk and her suite reached Algiers in safety, and with 
equal safety returned to France. 
—i 
LETTER XVI. 

During our passage from Bougia to Bona, I again 
amused myself with reading Leo Africanus, particularly 
his account of the place to which we were’ stecring. 
Bona, according to Leo, is situated more than a mile 
(in secundo miliario) from an ancient town called Hippo, 
which was founded by the Romans, and where the divine 
Augustine held his bishoprick. At the fall of the Roman 
empire Hippo, or Hippona, submitted to the Goths; but 
it was afterwards burnt by the Arabs. At the end of a 
great many years a new city was built out of the ruins 
of the ancient one, which is still called Bona by the 
Christians, but by the Arabs Beld el Huneb, or the town 
of Jujebs, on account of the vast quantity of that fruit 
which is dried in the summer and preserved for winter. 
“Tt numbers (says Leo,) about 320 families, and its peo- 
ple are ingenious and active both in merchandise and the 
useful arts. 
cloth that is carried into Numidia; but the houses and 


even public edifices are very mean, with the exception of 


one temple near the sea; they have no fountains nor any 


Their looms supply a great quantity of the | 





repaired to the principal inn, where we breakfasted in- 
differently at the charge of four francs a-head, and were 
told that each of our beds would cost five francs a night, 
Ere noon I sallied forth with Mr. Brown and a French 
artist who had come from Algiers to take sketches of the 
coast—and crossing the marsh that intervenes, got to the 
few ruins that remain of the ancient Hippo Regius. The 
river Boojeemah, which has a bridge of Roman work- 
manship built over it—runs along the western side of 
‘this marshy plain, as the Scibhouse, a much larger river, 
does to the eastward—both of them having their influx 
together into the sea. 

The ruins of the ancient city are spread over a neck 
of land that lies between these rivers, which, near the 
banks, is plain and level, but rises afterwards to a mode- 
rate elevation. ‘These ruins are about half ‘a league in 
circuit, and consist of large broken walls and cavities 
beneath the level of the soil, which are traditionally called 
the Roman cisterns. My friend Neikomm, who had 
visited Bona before I met him at Algiers, spoke to me 
about these enormous cavities, and insisted that they must 
have been churches. The French painter assured me that 
they had been granaries; but, with all respect both for 
painting and music, your poetical friend adheres to the 
old opinion that they were cisterns: the remains of an 
aqueduct between them and the river settles all doubt 
upon the subject. Among the ruins is shown the gable 
of a high building, which is said to be that of the con- 
vent of St. Augustine; some lofty trees overshade the 
neighbourhood of the saint’s abode. Undefinable but 
solemn feelings came over me, as F trod the ground. 

We pursued our way beyond the ruins along the east- 
ward road, and came up with an Arab family whose ha- 
bitation was an old ruinous house on the road side. 'The 
father of the family was tending some cattle in an adja- 
cent field, and the mother, a very good-looking woman, 
with the relics of true Arabian beauty, was weaving a 
web of woollen cloth on the grass near their habitation. 
The simplicity of her weaving was’worthy of the first 
ages of the world; instead of a shuttle she employed a 
needle, which carried the woof along the threads of the 
warp that were stretched along the ground; she had a 
rude sort of reed, through which the threads of the warp 
were run, and by drawing in this reed she bound the 
woof and warp together. How pleasing is human art in 
all its stages, from simplicity to perfection! With full 
recollections in my mind of the wonderful power-looms 
which I had seen at Glasgow, I could still look with in- 
terest on the work of this poor female artisan. Her two 
little sons and a daughter were beside her—all the three 
struck us as remarkably beautiful. I made Brown, who 
understands Arabic, put some questions to her, and she 
|answered them without interrupting her work, as grace- 
‘fully and as easily as if she had been receiving us in a 
drawing-room. “ How old,” I asked, “is this sweet little 
girl?” (she seemed to be about eight years old.) “I 
cannot tell you,” she answered ; “ she was born several 
;Suiumers and winters before the French came here.” 
\* Do you remember, then, how many summers and win- 
‘ters have gone by since the birth of either of your sons ?” 
“ No, I cannot tell you, but I was married not long after 
| there was a battle in this neighbourhood, and when many 
| heads were carriedabout on poles.” In fact, these Arabs 
take no note of time, and have neither clocks nor regis- 
ters: yet they are descendants of the people who taught 
us algebra, 

On returning to the hotel we found a polite note from 
\the governor general, Monck D’Uzer, inviting us to 
(dinner, and requesting us to consider his table as our 
jown during our stay at Bona. We dined with him ac- 





fresh water but rain, which they keep in cisterns.” After | cordingly the same day, and whether it was imagination 


alluding to the sordid rags and sanctity of its marabouts, 
he describes the spacious plain in the neighbourhood of 
Bona, which is forty miles in length and twenty-five in 
breadth. 
fertile expanse, and dreamed of it all night. 

Early next morning we entered the harbour of Bona. 
As you approach it the shore presents a singular and 
immense rock, to which nature in her sport has given 
such a likeness to a lion couchant, that you remark the 


jor not, I thought that the French general and his staff, 
‘| surrounded by barbarians, were as glad to see European 
|visitants as we were to receive their hospitality. J cer- 


I was charmed with Leo’s description of this tainly remember few pleasanter evenings. Geenra 


| D’Uzer is a frank plain man. The French press speak# 
|pretty freely about the character and conduct of the 
leading officers in this colony, and confidential conved- 
|sation speaks still more freely about them; but I hywe 
‘never heard D’Uzer’s name mentioned without respect ; 


the Abbe Bourk, a maid servant, and two valets; Ma-| resemblance before being told that this is called the Lion |and even the Baron Pichon, who blames certain pro- 


dame Bourk had perished with her son, her secretary, 


Rock. On the whole, the view of Bona from the sea is 


| ceedings of the French with regard to Bona, exculpates 


and three female servants. On landing, they conducted] not unpicturesque, but the city has remained faithful to | the present governor, and mentions him in laudatory 
Miss Bourk and the other survivors to one of the most] Leo’s account of its miserable houses, which are lower |terms. I was therefore flattered with the general’s readi- 


inaccessible places in the mountains, where tents and food 


than those of Algiers though the streets are wider. We 








jness, I could almost say zeal, in my conversation with 
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him, to inform me of the relative position of the French 
and natives in this part of Africa. I felt as a compli- 
ment and asa good sign of the man, his obvious wish 
that I should appreciate the justice and humanity of his 
principles in governing this part of Africa, He said to 
me, “I have conciliated the natives by kindness and 
probity ; pray come out with me to-morrow, and we will 
take a morning ride over a part of the vast plain to the 
east of Bona, where we shall pass through encampments 
of the Arabs without a single French musket to guard 
us: we shall have none witk us but native horsemen, 
and yet you shall be as safe as if you were in the streets 
of London.” Well, we waited on the general next 


morning, and set out on Arabian steeds, with which he | rection to the route pursued by the general and his staff. 
furnished us, with 100 native cavalry preceding, and 50| Their suddenly galloping off, caused, by some accident, a 


following us, all in their white bernousses. We cantered 
out from Bona to the distance of fourteen miles, in a 
procession that was as regular as a funeral, though a 
great deal quicker ; and, riding at the side of the general, 
I had thus the advantage of his conversation for a couple 
of hours. To be sure, when our horses snuffed the 


country air, they showed a disposition to scamper off| forward with him he would leave me behind—so I let 


without regard to order, but we reined them in pretty 
well till the end of our journey. We passed an emi- 
nence that was guarded by a company of Turks. I will 
tell you by-and-by how it happens that the French have 
Turkish soldiers in their pay near Bona. 
Turks turned out in long file to salute the general. They 
were tall, fine men, and I admired their gracefulness in 
performing the ceremony. They did not present their 
muskets, but kept them within their arms whilst they 
folded their hands on their breasts, bowing their heads as 
in the accustomed Oriental salaam. ‘I'he general de- 
scribed to me the present produce and resources of the 
country, and enlarged on the advantages that might be 
drawn from it by European cultivation. He maintained 
his troops, he said, not by exactions from the natives, but 
by fair purchase, and at a very slight cost to the French 
government, meat being contracted for at two sous a 
pound, and bread proportionably cheap. As we pro- 


ceeded on the vast plain that stretches to the borders of|“ Don’t offer any money—this man is the Patriarch of 
Tunis, I was struck with its verdure, and appearance of|the Adouar.” 


natural though neglected fertility. ‘There were here and 
there tall and dry shrubs, and abundance of thistles ; but 
the soil, as far as my eye could reach, was in general 
grassy and of.a vivid green : for miles together I could have 
imagined myself riding over the turf of Kensington 
gardens. I recalled to mind Joannes Leo’s description 
of it: “ Huic oppido spatiosissima quedem est planities 
cujus longitudo quadraginta, latitudo autem viginti quin- 
que continet miliara—hec frugibus ferendis est felicis- 
sima.” He then mentions the vast affluence of its cul- 
tivators in herds and flocks, and the quantities of butter 
and grain which they brought to market. After calcu- 
lating in my own mind the number of square miles and 
acres which this plain must contain, I asked the general 
what he reckoned the population of its present cultivators 
to be, and he computed them at 2000 souls. Here, then, 
are 1000 square miles of rich capable land, or 650,000 
acres, that would afford comfortable farms to six or seven 
thousand farmers, and would maintain the population of 
a little kingdom, inhabited by poor creatures who can 
people it only in the proportion of two heads to a mile. 
“ And this plain must be healthy if I may judge by the 
air that I breathe?” “It is less unhealthy,” said the 
general, “than the marshy land near Bona, and then the 
town itself, where the rubbish of uninhabited houses and 


other causes have noxious influences; but those influ- | 


ences are declining, and I[ trust will soon be removed.” 
The fee-simple of land may here be purchased at the rate 
of three francs an acre; but General D’Uzer was too 
candid to deny that the European settler would have to 
encounter some danger of bad health on the plain itself 
until the cultivation of the earth shall have improved the 
atmosphere. When nature is abandoned to herself there 
is always more or less insalubrity of climate: there is, 
moreover, throughout the whole region, a scarcity of 
wholesome water, for there are very few fountains, and 
its rivers are turbid. At first, and for a considerable 
time, the mortality at Bona was frightful; in the January 
of 1833 the garrison, 4000 in number, had exactly 2000 
in hospital. Even in 1834, the number of invalids was 
not diminished, but the deaths were much fewer. A 
repaired aqueduct now brings better water into the town ; 
the hospitals have much improved, as well as the barracks 


The guard of|and my horse. 





of the soldiers; greater attention is also paid to prevent 
the soldiers from poisoning themselves with strong liquors 
and with fruits. 

At the distance of some fourteen miles from Bona we 
halted, and allowed our horses to browse for half an hqur 
on a grassy spot, whilst the native cavaliers sat smoking 
their pipes under groups of trees, as picturesquely as if 
they had been sitting for their portraits to a painter. On 
returning, I was not so fortunate as to have much of 
General D’Uzer’s company. We had scarcely remounted, 
when a portion of the Arabs, who had to return to their 
own villages instead of Bona, clapped spurs to their 
steeds, and swept away like wild-deer in a contrary di- 


report to be spread that a wild-boar had been started, and 
that the Arabs were in chase of him ; and my steed, catch- 
ing the rumour, neighed, as much as to say, “ Ha, ha!” 
and set off with me, as if he had been willing to show the 
mettle of his pasture. When reined him in, he reared 
on his hind legs, and gave me hints that if I did not go 


him carry me over bush and briar, whilst the hard, dry 
thistle-heads were banging against my stirrups, till we 
came up with the native troop. One of them, who un- 
derstood French, kindly acted as interpreter between me 
Clapping the buttocks of the noble ani- 
mal, he told him in Arabic, in the first place, that I bad 
no desire to hunt a boar, and in the next place that there 
was no boar to hunt. Having converted my horse to 
the same opinion, I persuaded him to turn round and 
rejoin the general’s cavalcade. On our way back to 
| Bona we visited an encampment of the Arabs. One of 
them came out to meet us, and presented to me a cup of 
buttermilk, which he poured out of a pitcher. The 
beverage was welcome after a fatiguing ride; but I 
turned to the general, and requested him to drink first ; 
he refused, however, saying, “I am at home here—this 
compliment is intended for you as a stranger ;” and ob- 
serving that I had my hand in my pocket, he added, 


Unlike the generality of the Arab patri- 
archs, the man before us had a mean appearance ; but of 
course, after the general’s information, I thanked him 
only with a salaam. 
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THE PREFACE. 


| To those who are conversant in the history of Scot- 
land during the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
|the names of Sir Patrick Home of Polwarth, (afterwards 
|Earl of Marchmont,) and of Robert Baillie of Jervis- 
| wood, must be familiar. In their governing opinions on 
‘the subjects of civil and religious liberty, and in their 
|devotedness to the cause they had espoused as that of 
their country and of mankind, as well as in the bonds 
of private friendship, these two distinguished persons 
appear to have been closely united throughout their lives. 
In their fates and fortunes, however, there was a striking 
diversity. While the one fell a victim to the vindictive 
tyranny of the government they had felt themselves com- 
pelled to resist, and laid down his life with the serene 
firmness of a stoic philosopher, and the meekness of a 
Christian martyr; the other, after many hairbreadth es- 





of his councils, to become eminently instrumental in 
overthrowing the despotism which had so long afflicted 
their country, and to attain, under another order of 
things, the highest stations and dignities in the state. 

But the intimate connection of the families of Polwarth 
and Jerviswood was not to terminate with the death of 
Mr. Baillie; and within the walls of his prison, a youth- 
ful attachment had been formed between his only son 
and the eldest daughter of his friend, which ultimately 
led, under brighter auspices, to their happy and lasting 
union. 

Of the marriage between Mr. George Baillie and Lady 
Grisell Home, there were two daughters, Grisell and 
Rachel. The former was married to Mr. Murray, after- 
wards Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope; the latter to 
Charles Lord Binning, eldest son of Thomas sixth Earl 
of Haddington, from whom are descended the present 
families of Haddington and of Baillie of Jerviswood. 

To Lady Murray, the elder daughter, we are indebted 
for the papers contained in this volume ; in which, with 
a pious and affectionate hand, she has delineated the 
characters and recorded the private virtues of her father 
and mother, as well as of her grandfather the Earl of 
Marchmont; and with which she has interwoven some 
of the many singular incidents of their varied and event- 
ful lives. 

These memoirs were plainly not intended for the pub- 
lic eye, and appear to have been drawn up only for the 
gratification and instruction of her own relatives. Her 
mind appears to have overflowed with lively and grateful 
recollections of the many admirable, and many pleasing 
qualities which had exalted and adorned the character of 
her parents; and she must have felt, that in thus trans- 


domestic life, she could not have bequeathed to their pos- 
terity a more precious or useful legacy. 

Ifad her purpose beer different, she probably would 
not have refrained, as she has done, from all considera- 
tion of the political transactions and events in which 
her family hud been so deeply concerned; and which of 
themselves, with the aid of the many original documents 
within her reach, might have atlorded ample matter for 
an extended and interesting narrative. But from these 
thorny paths of discussion, she has prudently kept at a 
distance: and has brought the public occurrences of the 
times no further into view than might serve more dis- 
tinctly to mark the peculiar temper and habits of the in- 
dividuals whom she commemorates, and to display, in 
its real colours, that rare and happy conformation of 
character which elevates its owners above every vicissi- 
tude of prosperous or adverse fortune. 

The original manuscript from which these memoirs 
are printed, has been carefully preserved by the family of 
Jerviswood. From that manuscript an extract of some 
of the more striking passages was communicated to the 
late Mr. Rose, and published by him in the appendix to 
his Observations on the Historical Work of Mr. Fox ; 
a publication avowedly called forth in defence of certain 
parts of the political conduct of Sir Patrick Home, and 
which perhaps derives its most permanent value from .2 
Letter of Important Passages in 1685, written by Sir 
Patrick to his wife during bis exile in Holland.*  No- 
thing, however, in Mr. Rose’s work has more powerfully 
arrested the attention of most of his readers, than the 
anecdotes of Sir Patrick Home and his family, extracted 
from Lady Murray’s papers; and it was this interesting 
though imperfect account, which first inspired that en- 
thusiastic, yet not overstrained admiration of the charac- 
ter of Lady Grisell Baillie, which has prompted the great 
modern dramatist of the Passions to adopt her as a hero- 


* This important historical document Mr. Rose has 
entitled, Sir Patrick Home's Narrative of Occurrences 
in the Expedition of the Earl of Argule in 1685.— 
Among other MSS. of the Marchmont family, it was de- 
posited with Mr. Rose as the sole executor of che last 
earl, with an injunction to make use of them if he should 
ever find it necessary. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the papers of a statesman of so much historical impor- 
tance as the first Lord Marchmont, will not always be 
withheld from the public; and although Mr. Rose was 
led to believe that he had got into his own possession 
“all the MSS, of the family,” it is certain that many 
others of great value and interest are yet preserved in 





capes from a similar fate, survived the faithful associate 





the archives of Marchmont House, 


miiting a faithful portraiture of what they were in their ~ 
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ine of the highest order in the scale of female excel-| no hurry of business hindered him from, nor any thing {which he insinuated by commending us for having the 

len interrupted; till his deafness increased with his bad | disposition to do those things he wanted us most earn. 
In the following pages, the whole of Lady Murray *s health, in the year 1728, that he was not master of his|estly to pursue, and that w ith infinite tenderness and 

composition has been given without any reserve ; and) own voice from searce hearing it, and then had a chap- | condescending affection. 


in the Appendix are placed some relative papers which) lain. So desirous was he of having every one he was con- 
she had been at pains to transcribe, as calcul ited to illus-! He had the most universal charity, and the greatest }cerned in do their duty in all stations, that he generally 
trate and confirm her estimate of the character of her’ allowance to give to others. If any body told him good | brought with him, from London, some hundreds of little 
added, from a different source, a| of another, bis constant answer was, “I am glad of it;” instructing books and catechisms, which he distributed 
few fragments of the correspondence which Sir Patrick | if bad, he said, “ How do you know that! You should |amongst his tenants and servants. 
Home carried on with his family under fictitious names,| not repeat nor believe things you are not sure of.” Bat | In his own house he was easy, civil, kind, and hospi- 
during the earlier years of his exile on the Continent;/ this was only to his own family, or those he was per-|table to all, and observing, to the greatest trifle, what 
to which Lady Murray has alluded in her memoirs, and fectly free with; since he was far from assuming the! was wanting and necessary for every one, but more par- 
which will be read with great interest, as exhibiting the! character of a general corrector. |ticularly if any of the company was of inferior rank, or 
He had not the smallest tincture of revenge or resent-|modest and backward; those he always took most care 
ment, even to them he very well knew had injured him,}and notice of, and was greatly offended if he saw any 





parents. ‘To these are 


manly and amiable character of the writer in its natural 


ind most pleasing colours. 


In these memoirs of her family, Lady Murray has) having a much lower opinion of his own merit and judg- | belonged to him neglect them, Many proofs of this kind 

spoken of herself so transiently, as by no means to ex-| iment than any one else had, and was constantly disposed |[ could instance, but shall only name one. Two of the 
B ‘ i . . ! . « ! . . _ a ° 

haust the interest which the reader must feel in her own! and desirous of finding others in the right. j}poor episcopal clergy in Scotland came to ask. charity 


history. ‘T'o gratify, in some degree, this very natural He was disinterested in every instance of life, or he | for themselves and their brethren, without the expecta- 
curiosity, a few notices have been thrown together, in an might, even with the strictest justice, have left a much jtion of secing him. He received them kindly, kept them 
article at the end of this volume, which may afford in-| better fortune to his family. |to dinner with him, contributed to their necessities, and 
formation to some readers, but which ean scarcely fail to| He was impartially just; which his friends and rela- | showe d great displeasure at his servants for not having 
excite regret that a more ample and satisfactory account| tions often suffered by, when he was in offices where he |taken proper care of their horses, not bringing them so 
of the author has not been given. In her day, she is) might have served them: yet he never missed an oppor- | readily as they would have done to those from whom 
well known to have been a person of distinguished note tunity of doing it, when they had right on their side, or | they expected a reward. 

in the higher circles of society: her uncommon beauty,| he thought they deserved it, though his great modesty in} He never thought there was too much to entertain his 
—her graceful and courtly air and deportment,—the fas-| asking made it always a pain to him. I have seen him | friends in his own house, and always complained and 
cinating sweetness of her manners,—her gaiety of tem- uneasy for a week, when he had any thing in view he} was uneasy at superfluity in any other body’s. He could 
per and sprightliness of conversation, are traditionally thought was fit for him to ask for a friend of his own;]not bear putting any body to expense, though he never 
remembered: but in these pages she has left us a still) and so pleased when he obtained it, that those that were} grudged any himself that was reasonable; but had no 
ible monument of her cultivated talents, and|to have the benefit of it could not have more joy in re- | pleasure in any thing that others did not share with him 





more du 
of the genuine excellence of her own dispositions, ceiving it. jin. 

He had an infinite pleasure in giving even little trifling} Ife had no ambition but to be free of debt; yet so 
| presents to his friends; but did not like receiving. If} great trust and confidence did he put in my mother, and 
PLAIN FACTS )it was from any he thought had a view to his interest }so absolutely free of all jealousy and suspicion, that he 
for them, he would not suffer it, though never so trifling. | left the management of his affairs entirely to her, with- 
| He made us return a parrot given us, when he was injout scarce asking a question about them; except some- 





RELATING TO MY FATHER'S CHARACTER, OF WHICH I 


COULD GIVE MANY MORE, the admiralty, by a gentleman who was soliciting some-|times would say to her, “Is my, debt paid yet?” though 

° a : s . ‘ 4  »_ i . m — n PRE: . 
George Baillie was born at Jerviswood the 16th day) thing there. Of such things I could give many instances. | often did she apply to him for direction and advice; 
of March, 1664; and died at the age of 73 years 4; ‘Though he was no joker himself, nobody relished a}since he knew enough of the law for the management 


months and 22 days, at Oxford, August the 6th, 1738, | joke more, nor was more easy, cheerful, and pleased in!of his own affairs, when he would take the time or 
He was married 48 years; in all which time, I have company that he liked; and often went in, with the same | trouble, or to prevent his being imposed upon by others. 
heard my mother declare, that they never had the sha- good humour, to the diversions that pleased his company,} As to his public transactions, they are well known ; 
dow of a quarrel, or misunderstanding, ov dryness be-| though it was not quite suitable to his own temper. 'nor am I capable of making a judgment of them. I know, 

not for a moment. As he advanced in years When we came first to London, and were of an age | by all his party and friends, his opinion and advice was 





twixt them, 
and had bad health, he became hasty in trifles, but in! to relish diversions, such as balls, masquerades, parties} constantly sought after, and very seldom he erred in his 
them only ; which I think in my conscience was his only | by water, music, and such like, my mother and he were | judgment, which nothing deterred him from giving freely, 
failing ; but without any anger or malice in his heart,} always in all our parties, neither choosing to deprive us|though by it he ran the risk of disobliging those he had 


and the words no sooner out of his mouth than he often| of them, nor let us go alone; and so far from being ala dependence upon. 


begged pardon of my mother, with a kiss; and even to/ restraint upon any of the company, that not one in it! In the year 1715 he gave strong proof of this, though 
his children, it was plain by his looks, he wanted imme-| thought there could be any party without them, and they |then in the treasury, which might have made him silent 
diately to have them forget it, as he did himself, | generally were calculated at the times most convenient) in giving an opinion against the measures of the court; 

With a rough manly countenance, he had the most) for my father. but he publicly declared himself for mercy to the poor 


tender and affectionate heart, which, with his purse, was} In all companies I ever saw him in, of any quality or unhappy sufferers by the rebellion; and, amongst many 
ever open to all in distress. He could never resist an} dignity, he was always, by them all, considered and re-| arguments for it, in a long speech he made in parliament, 








object of charity. ‘To his friends that wanted his assist-| spected as the first in it; yet was he the furthest from! which he begun by saying he had been bred in the school 
ince, | have known several instances where he has bor-| pride, or assuming any thing to himself, and at all times}jof affliction, which had instructed him in both the rea- 
rowed the money to let them have it. | was at pains to curb any appearance of pride or vanity | sonableness and necessity of showing mercy to others in 
I have three times in my life been witness, where the|in my sister or me; and the more that perhaps he thought| the like circumstances; and concluded by entreating 
tenderness of his heart, and the strength of his allection|in some measure he might contribute to it, from the de-| them to take the advice which the prophet Elisha gave 
for the less of those he loved, has made the tears run/sire he had of having us inferior to none we kept com-|the king of Israel, in the 2d book of Kings, 6th chapter 
lown his cheeks; when in all other appearance he was| pany with. land 22d and 23d verses: “ And he answered, thou shalt 
firm and resigned, and by words and actions was the} Formerly, when he went to London every year to the not smite them: weouldst thou smite those whom thou 
co id support of his fam und all about him. parliament, and we in Scotland, he would restrain him-| hast taken captive with thy sword and with thy bow? 
Phough he could bear, without hesitation or shrink-| self in necessary expenses, to bring all of us something | Sct bread and water before them, that they may eat and 
i ny pain or operation to himself, he could not bear, he thought we would like, and was useful to us; and/drink, and go to their master. And he prepared great 
to see t ut of a finger in another. would have his trunk opened to give us them, before he | provision for them: and when they had eaten and drunk, 
iie was firm and steady in doing what he thought! took time to rest himself, and showed a pleasure in do-|he sent them away, and they went to their master. So 
right; though it was a ereat uneasiness to him, when! ing it I can never forget. |the bands of Syria came no more into the land of Is- 
e saw he differed in opinion from those he had an es- Though the affairs of the public he was employed in | rael.” 
teem and allection for. ; took up much of his thoughts, so as often to deprive him{ — His private behaviour was no less singular. His house 
Ife was strict in his own principles; and when at of his night’s rest, yet his family was never out of his| was open to the wives, mothers, sisters, and other rela- 
home was constant in sa prayers every night in his; mind, in all the times he was absent from them; which | tions and friends of the poor prisoners; where they met 
own family. At Lon where that was impossible,) was at London, before the Union, whenever he or his} with all the advice, assistance, and kind reception that 
without greatly restraininy his family in their hours, or| friends thought his being there necessary for the good of | could be given them. 
making it known to every body, which he carefully | his country ; and after the Union, constantly went every} When the two lords suffered, he stirred not out of his 
avoited, he said prayers at eight in the morning, which) winter, and staid as long as the parliament sat, till the|room, nor dressed himself for some days; and sent the 
——— |year 1714, that he carried up his whole family. Hej rest of his family to assist and comfort the near relations 
} Legends of E 1 Characters, by Jo-| strictly observed his attendance in parliament, and blamed | of those that suffered. In their last extremity, since it 


, ih —Preface, p. xxv.—'The interest so power-| those who made a bustle to get in, and then absented | was not in his power to serve them more materially, he 
fully excited by the Legend of Lady Griseld Baillie——) themselves upon any pretence ; which he never did upon | was thinking in what he could be useful, to them; and 
{ y nothing of the friendly challenge of the distin- any account, but when his health necessarily required it. |considered, that concern and other things might have 
ri author—has not been without its effect in) He never failed writing to my mother every post, and often |hindered Lord Kenmore’s friends to get an order to re- 
accelerating the long intended publication of Lady Mur-|to his children, though young, with great ease and free- {ceive his body; and just so it was. He immediately 
ray's Memoirs. ; dom, but always mixed with instruction and good advice ; jsent and obtained it, and sent it by Mr. Robert Pringle, 
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who was then under secretary, to ‘l’ower Hill, where he 
found his body actually in the surgeons’ hands. 





He was the most just and sagacious observer of man-|tenants, out of great love to him, and to the memory of 
i at was possible; and was seldom deceived in his| his father, most generous!y paid him up all the rents that 
kind tha if | p | 


opinion of them. This made him press me, with many 
arguments, to marry one he preferred to Mr. Murray ; 
but as his affection and tenderness made him unable to 
stand out against the tears of any one he loved, upon 
my answering him only with tears, he said, “ Dear child, 
I cannot see you cry ; you must do what pleases your- 
self; I give my consent, since you cannot follow my 


opinion.” And when it turned out to be the most un- 


fortunate choice I could have made, which gave him a| 


great deal of uneasiness and trouble, he never once up- 
braided me with having brought it upon myseli; nor 
showed less tenderness, in all my distress, than if it had 
been a thing entirely approved of by hiin. 

A strong instance of his tenderness and compliance 
with his family, was the journey he made to Naples on 
account of Lord Binning’s healih, (whom indeed he was 
deservedly as fond of as he could be of any child of his 
own,) at the time of life he had devoted for retirement. 
He pressed Lord Binning extremely to go with some 
friend to take care of him; but he absolutely refusing 
unless we went altogether, he yielded to what was both 
disagreeable and inconvenient to himself; but after -he 
took the resolution, he did it with great cheerfulness, 
never once complained of the difficulties or hardships of 
the journey, and seemed to like it very well, At Naples, 
where we were in a manner settled for sixteen months, 
he spent his time much in retirement, and to his own 
liking; though he always came into the society we had 
in an evening, and diverted himself, generally kept them 
to supper, and showed a heartiness and hospitality not 
customary in that place, and gained the hearts and ad- 
miration of all; of which we had strong proofs in our 
great distress, when Lord Bianing died, by their being 
most useful and serviceable to us. Indeed their affection 
and tenderness for Lord* Binning, and admiration for 
him in his sufferings, which he bore with the utmost pa- 


tience, resignation, and even cheerfulness and good hu- | moved, they pressed her to give some orders they thoug 


mour, was motive enough to engage their attention to 
every one of us; which they exercised with the greatest 
friendship and humanity, and ought ever to be remem- 
bered with gratitude by this family. There were Italians, 
who were Roman Catholics, as well as English, who 
were constantly with us ; and when my father was pray- 
ing by Lord Binning, in his last hours, they all joined 
with us; which was a great proof of their affection and 
condescension. My father’s afiliction was very heavy 
upon him, and he expressed it more strongly than ever 
I had heard him. 
mended to his care the education of his children, and, 
said he needed give no directions about it, since he was to | 
do it: what he wished most earnestly was, to have them | 
good and honest men, which he knew would also be my 
father’s chief care. 

After my father was deprived of hearing most things | 
that were said, except when the discourse was particu-| 
larly directed to hii, he found people out by the judg. | 


ment he made from his eyes, which were very piercing | 
and observing, though in a way never to give oilence to | 
any; and of all things, he hated to put any body out of | 
countenance, | 

He was ever fond of children, of animals, and of} 
music, which, though a trifling circumstance, was a} 
mark of the gentleness and tenderness of his heart. | 

His appearance was far from being effeminate; and | 
he stood the hardest trial of his courage and resolution, | 
at the age of nineteen, in seeing the execution of a most | 
tender father, whom he dearly loved. I have often heard | 
it was said by his mother and aunts, that it ever after | 
gave that grave, silent, thoughtful turn to his temper, | 
which before that time was not natural to him. He was | 
in Holland at his studies, and was intended for the prac- | 
tice of the law; he was sent for home when his father | 
was put in prison, which gave another turn to his 
thoughts avd manner of life, and hindered him from 
pursuing his first intention. I have often heard him re- 
gret it, thinking those most happy that followed any 
profession, and made themselves independent of a court. 

After the loss of his father, and the forfeiture of his 
estate, he was destitute of every thing but friends, who 
Were in the same circumstances, and in no capacity to 
assist him. He went to his estate amongst his tenants, 
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{tinued till, at his own earnest desire, he laid down in the 
Lord Binning committed and recom-} year 1725, against the opinion and entreaties of all 
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to take leave of them and his friends in that country, i 


. His 


i 


order to go to Holland, not being safe at homie 





| were resting In their hands, and also advanced him halt 
a year’s rent, though they had then another master, the 
Duke of Gordon, to whom the estate was given. Upon 
that, and credit he had even with strangers in Holland, 
sha 








who had very little prospect of ever being repaid, he sub- 


jsisted three years, till he returned with the Prince of 
} Orange at the revolution. 

| I remember hearing him tell a remarkable story: 
When ia the ship going to Holland, with others in the 





same circumstances with himself, who hud all they had 
jto subsist upon in their pockets, without any prospect 
| where they could get more, some proposed playing at 
}dice to divert themselves: He had the luck to strip the 
whole company, which left them in a most destitute con- 
} dition : He returned every man his money, with his ad- 
Vice not again to risk their all; and this occasioned his 
making such reflections on the frailty of human nature, 
and the bewitchingness of play, as made him resolve 
against it, and hate it in all shapes, ever after through- 
out his whole life. 

After the revolution he was restored to his estate, and 
from that time was constantly in parliament, (till this 
last, that bad health made hiin give it up,) without ever 
its costing him a shilling, except a dinner the day of 
election, 

I{[e was employed by King William all his reign. By 
Queen Anne he was appointed treasurer depute, and on 
of the privy council in Scotland; and after the Union 
fone of the commissioners of trade, &c. 

As he never liked making court to any minister, when 
there was any thing he thought proper for him to repre- 
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tenants, in a burying place he ordered three years before 
he died, to be built in his own field, to save the trouble 

life a dislike to pomp 
He then little 
imagined he was ever to stir from home; but what was 
thought proper for the education of his grandsons, made 
him readily yield to any thing. He ordered only a spot 
of ground to be enclosed with four walls, and often 
walked to see it, and showed an impatience to have it 
finished, thinking his end near. When he perceived 
there was an ornamented front making to it, he turned 
to me in anger, and said he would not sufler it; he saw 
my vanity With 
difficulty we prevailed to have it built with some orna- 


of carrying him far, having all his 


and show, and giving others trouble. 


carried me even beyond the grave. 


ments; but he never once walked towards it after that, 
nor saw it, nor asked a question but when it would be 
finished ; and it was but finished the week before he had 
occasion for it. 

There was scarce one that paid their last duty to him, 
that had not tears in their eyes and heavy hearts; never 
man being more beloved nor regretted, nor carried a more 
unspotted character to the grave. 

Gnrisert Barrie. 

Oxford, L739. 

a 
FACTS 
RELATING TO MY MOTHER’S LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


mys tain, December 12, 1749. 


I am desirous of nothing : 
mike ®nown to Ler family, what I have observed in my 
and also those things 
heard her tell of, which 
passed in her younger years. ‘Though it has often been 


» much as to preserve and 





dear mother’s life and charact 


I well remember to have often 








dience of the queen; 


sent, he always had a private au 








who showed so great a personal favour for him, that on 
the change of her ministry in the end of her reign, she 
ikept him in office a year after the rest of his party were 
turned out; and when they prevailed to have him re- 
ht 
necessary to hinder him of his election, which she abso- 
lutely refused. 

Upon the accession of King George the First, he was 
made one of the lords of the admiralty, and soon after 
one of the lords of the treasury, without his ever soli- 
citing or asking for either of them; and had no though 
in the treasury, when the Ear 


en at the head of it, sent him orders to 
! 


ty 
1 
i 





or expectation of bei: 
Stanhope, tl 


y 


come and take his place at the board. There he con-| 





! 


| 


nission. He 


not commu-| 


his friends; and even the king desired him to continue | 
had reasons to himself for doing it he di 
nicate, though to many he declared his age, health, and 
deafness made him think it fit for him to retire; besides 


and was a year before he accepted his de 
, 
| 


having resolved, on his first entering on business, that 
if ever he arrived to his grand climacteric, let his health 
or station be what it would, he would then retire: And 
though, from his earliest years, he was ever constant and 
punctual in his devotions, with no ostentation or disco- 


very of it, except to his own family, whom he earnestly 





wanted to follow his ex imple, having performed his duty 
in the station he was called to in this world, he thought. 
it that time of life, he had a more immediate call to 
spend what remained to him in constant devotion; which 
he did to the end of his days, to the too great prejudic 
of his health, and deprived himself of his nights’ rest 
His physician advised } 





by getting up tov early. 


f 


pressed him, but the week before he died, when he ap- 


peared to be in as good health as he had been for some years 





p so constantly in his 


say his prayers driving about in his coach, or 1 


not to shut himself 





in his garden ; he answered him, “ You are a better plry- 
sician than a divine, since you would only serve God 
with your own conveniency.” 

He breathed his last, as he did the whole tim« 
illness, which was but forty-eight hours, in p 





ithons 





to his God and Saviour for his own salvation, and that 









in my thoughts, my unfitn to do it has hindered my 
setting about it. My affection to the best and tenderest 
of mothers possibly may bias and blind me ; I will there- 
fore set a guard upon myself, to keep strictly to truth, 
and relate facts which will speak for themselves. Happy 





jor me, were her whole actions so imprinted on my mind 


that none of them were forgot! but so far from that, all 


I can remember must be trifling compared to what a ju- 
dicious observer might relate, that had access to know 
her well. 


Lady Grisell Baillie was born at Redbraes Castle, De- 





cember 25, 1665; was married there, September 17, 
1692, and died at London, December 6, 1746. She was 
buried close by my father’s le, in the monument of 
Mellerstain, on her birthday, Christmas, 25th of Decem- 
ber, in the same manner she had directed my father’s 
ifuneral, according to his own orders; rear relations, 





near neighbours, and her own tenants only being pres 
sent;—a day never to be forgot by her family; as if 
brought her 
to it, and also hid and buried her from u 


She was the eldest of eighteen children my 
ther bore, except two, that died infants. My L 


into the world who was su ereat a blessing 





ph , the youngest, is now t only on 

sixteen years younger than my mother. She w 

ifter her mother, and from her infancy was the darling 
and comfort of her parents, having early occa-ion to be 
trusted and tried by them. In the troubles of King 
Charles the Second’s time, she began her life with many 
ifilictin terrifying hardships; though I have often 
heard her say she never thought them any. At the age 
of twelve, she was sent by her father from their cour try- 
house to Edinburgh, a long journey, when rand- 





/ 


father Bail was first imprisoned, (my grandfathers 











being early and intimate friends, connected | the same 
W of thinking in religion and politics,) to try if, by 
her age, she could get admittance into the ; 1} unsus- 
pected, and slip a letter into his hand o e and in- 
formation, and bring back what intelligen » could. 
She succeeded so well in be that from that time I 
reckon her hardships began, from the conficence was 
put in her, and the activity she naturally had far bey ond 
her age, in executing whatever she was e ted with. 


en months 


» With- 


Soon after that, her father was contined ¢ 
+} * aid an 


in Dumbarton Castle, and wes then set at iiv¢ 


of his whole family. out ever being teld for what he was put up all that time; 
With a calm, serene countenance, and scarce a groan,| and till he went to Hollan s the active person 
he left us to mourn our own unspeakable loss. that did all, by my i other's direct! ns 5 whose 
He was buried, according to his own directions, with] afflic tion, «s 1 id r little ones, kept at home, be- 
but a few fiiends and near relations, and all his ev" Stes vollg less able to make journeys, and would have 
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been more narrowly watched and sooner suspected than {all this was finished, for it was long about, she thought 
any one of my mother’s age. herself the most secure, heppy creature alive. When 
After persecution began afresh, and my grandfather | it had stood the trial for a month, of no water coming 


|they could best, my mother and her sister upon the floor, 
j with a cloghag of books she was carrying to her father, 
ifor their pillow. Then in came the captain, and first 


Baillie again in prison, her father thought it necessary into it, which was feared from being so low, and every jeat up their whole provisions with a gluttony incredible ; 
to keep concealed ; and soon found he had too good rea-/day examined by my mother, and the holes for air made | then said to the women in the bed, “Turn out; turn 


son for so doing, parties being continually sent out in| clear, and kep: clean picked, her father ventured home, 
search of him, and often to his own house, to the terror having that to trust to. 

of all in it, though not from any fear for his safety,! After being at home a week or two, the bed daily ex- 
whom they imagined at a great distance from home; for amined as usual, one day, in lifting the boards, the bed 


no soul knew where he was but my grandmother and | bounced to the top, the box being full of water. In her) 


my mother, except one man, a carpenter, called Jamie | life she was never so struck, and had near dropped down, 
Winter, who used to work in the house, and lived a/it being at that time their only refuge. Her father, with 
mile off, on whose fidelity they thought they could de-| great composure, said to his wife and her, he saw they 
pend, and were not deceived. ‘he frequent examina- | must tempt Providence no longer, and that it was now 
tions and oaths put to servants, in order to make disco-/ fit and necessary for him to go off and leave them; in 
veries, were so strict they durst not run the risk of} which he was confirmed by the carrier telling for news 
trusting any of them. By the assistance of this man,|he had brought from Edinburgh, that the day before Mr. 
they got a bed and bed-clothes carried in the night to | Baillie of Jerviswood had his life taken from him at the 
the burying-place, a vault under ground at Polwarth | Cross, and that every body was sorry, though they durst 
church, a mile from the house, where he was concealed | not show it. As all intercourse by letters was danger- 
a month, and had only for light an open slit at one end, jous, it was the first notice they had of it; and the more 
through which nobody couid see what was below. She /shocking that it was not expected. They immediately 
went every night by herself at midnight, to carry him/set about preparing for my grandfather’s going away. 
victuals and drink, and stayed with him as long as she My mother worked night and day in making some altera- 
could to get home before day. In all this time my grand- | tions in his clothes for disguise. They were then obliged 
father showed the same constant composure and cheer-|to trust John Allan, their grieve, who fainted away when 
fulness of mind, that he continued to possess to his| he was told his master was in the house, and that he 
death, which was at the age of eighty-four; all which | was to set out with him on horseback before day, and 
good qualities she inherited from him in a high degree. | pretend to the rest of the servants that he had orders to 
Often did they laugh heartily, in that doleful habitation, | sell some horses at Morpeth fair, Accordingly my grand- | 
at different accidents that happened, She at that time | father getting out at a window to the stables, they set 
had a terror for a church-yard, especially in the dark, as| out in the dark. Though with good reason it was a sor- 
is not uncommon at her age, by idle nursery stories ;|rowful parting, yet after he was fairly gone they rejoiced, 
but when engaged by concern for her father, she stum- | and thought themselves happy that he was in a way of 
bled over the graves every night alone, without fear of being safe, though they were deprived of him, and little 
any kind entering her thoughts, but for soldiers, and| knew what was to be either his fate or their own. 

parties in search of him, which the least noise or mo-| My grandfather, whose thoughts were much employed, 
tion of a leaf put her in terror for. The minister’s| and went on as his horse carried him, without thinking | 
house was near the church; the first night she went,/of his way, found himself at T'weedside, out of his road, 
his dogs kept such a barking as put her in the utmost /|and at a place not fordable, and no servant. After paus- 
fear of a discovery ; my grandmother sent for the minis-|ing and stopping a good while, he found means to get 
ter next day, and upon pretence of a mad dog, got him | over, and get into the roads on t’ other side, where, after 
to hang all his dogs. There was also difficulty of get-|some time, he met his servant, who showed inexpressi- 


jout;” and stripped before them, and lay down in the 
bed himself. But he did not long enjoy the effects of 
his brutality ; for a terrible storm came on, so that his 
attendance and labour was necessary to save the ship; 
they never saw more of him till they landed at the Brill, 
From that they set out at night on foot for Rotterdam, 
with a gentleman who was of great use to them, that 
came over at the same time to take refuge in Holland, 
It was a cold, wet, dirty night; my aunt, a girl not well 
able to walk, soon lost her shoes in the dirt; my mother 
took her upon her back, and carried her the rest of the way, 
the gentleman carrying their small baggage. At Rotter- 
dam they found their eldest brother, and my father, 
waiting for their arrival, to conduct them to Utrecht, 
where their house was; and no sooner were they all 
met, than she forgot every thing, and felt nothing but 
happiness and contentment. 

They lived three years and a half in Holland, and in 
that time she made a second voyage to Scotland about 
business. Her father went by the borrowed name of 
Doctor Wallace, and did not stir out for fear of being 
discovered ; though who he was, was no secret to the 
well-wishers to the revolution. Their great desire was, 
to have a good house, as their greatest comfort was at 
home ; and all the people of the same way of thinking, 
of which there were great numbers, were continually 
with them. They paid for their house, what was very 
extravagant for their income, near a fourth part: they 
could not afford keeping any servant, but a little girl to 
wash the dishes. All the time they were there, there 
was not a week my mother did not sit up two nights to 
do the business that was necessary. She went to the 
market, went to the mill to have their corn ground, which 
it seems is the way with good managers there, dressed 
the linen, cleaned the house, made ready the dinner, 
mended the children’s stockings and other clothes, made 
what she could for them, and in short did every thing. 
Her sister Christian, who was a year or two younger, 








ting victuals to carry him, without the servants suspect- | ble joy at meeting him, and told him, as he rode first, he 
ing: the oniy way it was done, was by stealing it off thought he was always following him, till upon a great | 
her plate at dinner into her lap. Many a diverting story noise of the galloping of horses after him, he looked | 
she has told about this and other things of the like na- about, and missed him. This was a party sent to his 
ture. Her father liked sheep's head; and while the house to take him up; where they searched very nar- | 
children were eating their broth, she had conveyed most rowly, and possibly hearing horses were gone from the | 
of one into her lap; when her brother Sandy, the late house, suspected the truth, and fellowed. ‘They examin- 
Lord Marchmont, had done, he looked up with astonish- ed this man, who, to his great joy and astonishment, 
ment, and said, “ Mother, will ye look at Grisell! while | missed his master, and was too cunning for them, and | 
we have been eating our broth, she has eat up the whole they were gone back before my grandfather came up 
sheep’s head.” This occasioned so much mirth amongst with him. He immediately quitted the high road, after 
them, that her father at night was greatly entertained by a warning by so miraculous an escape ; in two days sent 
jt, and desired Sandy might have a share of the next, back the servant, which was the first notice they had at 
I need not multiply stories of this kind, of which I know | home of his not having fallen into their hands. He got 
many. His great comfort and constant entertainment, to London through bye-ways, passing for a surgeon ; he 
(for he had no light to read by,) was repeating Bucha- could bleed, and always carried Jancets. From that he 
nan’s Psalms, which he had by heart from beginning to| went to France, and traveled from Bourdeaux to Hol- 
end, and retained them to his dying day. ‘Iwo years land on foot; where he sent for his wife and ten chil- 
before he died, which was in the year 1724, I was wit- dren. 
ness to his desiring my mother to take up that book,! He was then forfeited, and his estate given to Lord 
which amongst others always lay upon his table, and Seaforth. My grandmother and mother went to London 
bid her try if he had forgot his psalms, by naming any | by sea, to solicit an allowance for her and her ten chil- 
one she would have him repeat; and by casting her eye dren, where they long attended; and even though assist- 
over it, she would know if he was right, though she did/ed by many good friends, from whom they met with 
not understand it; and he missed not a word in any |much kindness and civility, Lord Russel’s family, Lord 
place she named to him, and said they had been the Wharton’s, and others, all she could obtain for herself 
great comfort of his life, by night and day, on all occa- and-them was about £150 a-year. They then returned 
sions. to Scotland, to carry over the children; and found my 
As the gloomy habitation my grandfather was in, was aunt Julian so ill, she could not go with them. My 
not to be long endured but from necessity, they were mother returned from Holland by herself, to bring her 
contriving other places of safety for him; amongst | over, and to negotiate business, and try if she could pick 
others, particularly one under a bed which drew out, in|up any money of some that was owing to her father. 
a ground floor, in a room of which my mother kept the | Her sister was still very weak, so had the attendance of 
key. She and the same man worked in the night,/a nurse all the voyage, which happened to be very long. 
making a hole in the earth, after lifting the boards; She had agreed for the cabin-bed, and was very well 
which they did by scratching it up with their hands, not | provided in victuals and other necessaries; she found 
to make any noise, till she left not a nail upon her fin-| three or four more in the ship, with whom the captain 
gers; she helping the man to carry the earth, as they | had also agreed for the same bed : a gentleman who was 
dug it, in a sheet on his back, out at the window into in the cabin, as they all were, said, “ Let them be do- 
the garden. He then made a box at his own house, ing,” when a dispute arose who should have the bed, for 
large enough for her father to lie in, with bed and bed-|she made none, “you will see how it will end.” Two 
clothes, and bored holes in the boards for air. When \*f the gentlewomen went to bed; the rest lay down as 











diverted her father and mother, and the rest, who were 
fond of music. Out of their small income they bought 
a harpsichord for little money, but itis a Rucar, now in 
my custody, and most valuable. My aunt played and 
sung well, and had a great deal of life and humour, but 


|no turn to business. ‘Though my mother had the same 


qualifications, and liked it as well as she did, she was 
forced to drudge ; and many jokes used to pass betwixt 
the sisters, about their different occupations. Every 


|morning befsre six, my mother lighted her father’s fire 


in the study, then waked him; (he was ever a good 
sleeper, which blessing, among many others, she inhe- 
rited from him;) then got him, what he usually took as 
soon as he got up, warm small beer, with a spoonfull of 
bitters in it, which he continued his whole life, and of 
which I have the receipt. Then she took up the chil- 
dren, and brought them all to his room, where he taught 
them every thing that was fit for their age; some Latin, 
others French, Dutch, geography, writing, reading, Eng- 
lish, &c.; and my grandmother taught them what was 
necessary on her part. Thus he employed and diverted 
himself all the time he was there, not being able to af- 
ford putting them to school; and my mother, when she 
had a nmoment’s time, took a lesson with the rest, in 
French and Dutch, and also diverted herself with mu- 
sic. Ihave now a book of songs of her writing when 
there; many of them interrupted, half wiit, some broke 
off in the middle of a sentence. She had no less a turn 
for mirth and society than any of the family, when she 
could come at it, without neglecting what she thought 
more necessary. 

Her eldest brother Patrick, who was nearest her age, 
and bred up together, was her most dearly beloved. My 
father was there, forfeited and exiled, in the same situa- 
tion with themselves. She had seen him for the first 
time in the prison with his father, not long before he 
suffered; and from that time their hearts were engaged. 
Her brother and my father were soon got in to ride in 
the Prince of Orange’s guards, till they were better pro- 
vided for in the army; which they were before the revo- 
lution. They took their turn in standing sentry at the 
prince’s gate, but always contrived to do it together ; 
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and the strict friendship and intimacy that then began, 
continued to the last. Though their station was then 
low, they kept up their spirits: the prince often dined 
in public; then all were admitted to see him ; when 
any pretty girl wanted to go in, they set their halberts 
across the door, and would not let her pass till she gave 
each of them a kiss, which made them think and call 
them very pert soldiers. I could relate many stories on 
that subject; my mother could talk for hours, and never 
tire of it; always saying it was the happiest and most 
delightful part of her life. Her constant attention was, 
to have her brother appear right in his linen and dress ; 
they wore little point cravats and cufls, which many a 
night she sat up to have in as good order for him as any 
in the place; and one of their greatest expenses was in 
dressing him as he ought to be. 

As their house was always full of the unfortunate 
banished people like themselves, they seldom went to 
dinner without three, or four, or five of them, to share 
with them: and many a hundred times I have heard her 


living there, without thinking it a miracle: they had no 
want, but plenty of every thing they desired, and much 
contentment, and always declared it the most pleasing 
part of her life; though they were not without their 
little distresses ; but to them they were rather jokes than 


grievances. The professors and men of learning in the | 
place came often to see my grandfather: the best enter-| ing a shilling; and were at no small trouble to conceal 


tainment he could give them was a glass of allerbest 
beer, which was a better kind of ale than common. He 
sent his son Andrew, the late Lord Kimmerghame, a 
boy, to draw some for them in the cellar; he brought it 
up with great diligence, but in the other hand the spigot 
of the barrel. My grandfather said, “« Andrew, what is 
that in your hand?” When he saw it, he ran down 
with speed, but the beer was all run out before he got 
there : this occasioned much mirth, though perhaps they 
did not well know where to get more. 

It is the custom there to gather money for the poor, 
from house to house, with a bell to warn people to give 


| 
it. One night the bell came, and no money was there | 
in the house, but an orkey, which is a doit, the smallest | 


of all coin: every body was so ashamed no one would) 
go to give it, it was so little, and put it from one to| 
t’ other: at last my grandfather said, “ Well, then, I'll} 
go with it; we can do no more than give all we have.” | 
They were often reduced to this, by the delay of the) 
ships coming from Scotland with their small remit- 
tances; then they put the little plate they had (all of | 
which was carried with them) in the Lumber, which} 
is pawning it, till the ships came: and that very plate 
they brought with them again to Scotland, and left no 
debt behind them. 

When the long expected happiness of the prince go- 
ing to England took place, her father and brother, and 
my father, went with him. ‘They soon heard the me- 
lancholy report of the whole fleet being cast away or 
dispersed, and immediately came from Utrecht to Hel- 
voetsluys, to get what information they could, The 
place was so crowded by people from all quarters, come 
for the same purpose, that her mother, she, and her sis- 
ter, were forced to lie in the boat they came in; and for 
three days continually to see come floating in, beds, 
chests, horses, &c., that had been thrown overboard in 
their distress. At the end of the third day, the prince, | 
and some other ships, came in; but no account of the 
ship their friends were in. Their despair was great: but 
in a few days was relieved by their coming in safe, but 
with the loss of all their baggage, which at that time 
was no small distress to them. 

When they set out again, the eagerness of their expec- 
tation was augmented ; to hear they were all safe landed 
was the greatest joy they could figure to themselves ; 
yet, when that happy news came, it was no more to my 
mother than any occurrence she had not the least con- 
cern in; for that very day her sister Christian died of a 
sore throat, which was so heavy an afiliction to both her 
mother and her, that they had no feeling for any thing 
else: and often have I heard her say, she had no notion 
of any other cause of sorrow, but the death and afflic- 
tion of those she loved; and of that she was sensible 
to her last, jn the most tender manner. She had tried 
many hardships, without being depressed by them: on 
the contrary, her spirits and activity increased, the more 
she had occasion for it; but the death of her friends 








say, she could never look back upon their manner of often obliged to-take a glass of wine, always did it un- 


was always a load too heavy for her. She had strong| vated by prosperity, nor debased or daunted by adversity. 
and tender passions; though she never gave way to|She was a wonderful stay and support to me in our ex- 
them, but in what was commendable and praiseworthy. | ile and trouble, and a humble and thankful partaker with 

When all was settled in England, the children were! me in our more prosperous condition; in both which, 
sent to Scotland, and my grandmother and she came! by the blessing of God, she helped much to keep the 
over with the princess. She was offered to be made one. balance of our deportment even. She was constant and 
of the maids of honour, and was well qualified for it:| diligent in the practice of religion and virtue, a careful 





her actions show what her mind was, and her outward| observer of worship to God, and of her duties to her 
appearance was no less singular. She was middle-sized,| husband, her children, her friends, ber neighbours, her 
well made, clever, in her person very handsome, with a| tenants, and her servants ; so that it may justly be said, 
life and sweethess in her eyes very uncommon, and} her piety, probity, virtue, and prudence, were without a 
| great delicacy in all her features; her hair was chesnut,} blot or stain, and beyond reproach. As, by the blessing 
| and to her last had the finest complexion, with the clear-| of God, she had lived well, so by his mercy, in the time 
jest red in her cheeks and lips, that could be seen in one | of her sickness, and at her death, there appeared many 
of fifteen; which, added to her natural constitution,| convincing evidences that the Lord took her to the en- 
might be owing to the great moderation she had in her! joyment of endless happiness and bliss. She died the 
| diet, throughout her whole life. Pottage and milk was] 11th of October, 1703, at Edinburgh, and was buried in 
| her greatest feast, and by choice preferred them to every my burying-place near the Canongate church, where I 
j thing; though nothing came wrong to her that others} have caused to mark out a grave for myself close by 
could eat. Water she preferred to any liquor; though| hers, upon the left side, in the middle of the ground.” 
« Mancumont.” 





willingly, thinking it hurt her, and did not like it. 
She declined being maid of honour, and chose going} The sorrow her whole family and friends were in at 
home with the rest of her family. Having had her) losing her, was very great. She had her judgment to 
union with my father always in view, their affection for| the last ; her children were all round her bed; my mo- 
one another increased in their exile; though they well/ther was in such agonies of grief, she had hid herself 
knew it was no time to declare it, neither of them hav-| behind the curtain of the bed, that my grandmother, in 
i | looking round to them all, did not see her, and said, 
it from her parents, who could not but ‘think such an|« Where is Grisell?” upon which she came near her: 
engagement ruinous to them both; especially when, in| she, taking her by the hand, said, “My dear Grisell, 
the midst of their distress, there were oflers pressed upon| blessed be you above all, for a helpful child have you 
her by them, from two gentlemen, in their neighbour-| been to me.” I have often heard my mother tell this in 
hood at home, of fortune and character, who had done} this floods of tears, which she was always in when she 
nothing to forfeit either, and with whom they thought it] spoke of her mother at all, or of her eldest brother. 
would have been happy to settle their daughter at any! My grandfather, while in high station, had frequent 
time. She earnestly rejected both, but without giving) opportunities of showing his natural humanity to those 
any reason for it, though her parents suspected it; and|in distress, always remembering he had been so himself. 
it was the only thing she ever displeased or disobeyed) Amongst many, one Captain Burd had a process before 








them in. ‘These gentlemen I have mentioned were inti-|the privy council, of which my grandfather was presi- 
mate and sincere friends to my father and her to the| dent as chancellor, for something that imported no less 
day of their death, and often said to them both, she had than his life. The moment he appeared before him, 
made a much better choice in him; for they made no| though he had not recollected him by his name, he knew 
secret of having made their addresses to her. Her pa-jhim to be the same Captain Burd with whom he had 
rents were ever fond of my father, and he was always} been intimately acquainted in France, and had made 
with them: so great an opinion had they of him, that) part of the journey on foot from that together to Hol- 


| he was generally preferred to any o.her, and trusted to|/land: but the captain little suspected to find his old 


go out with my mother and take care of her, when she | friend Dr. Wallace sitting there as his judge, and had 
had any business to do. ‘They had no objection but the) not the least knowledge of his ever having been other 
circumstances he was in; which had no weight with my| than what he then appeared. My grandfather examined 
mother, who always hoped things would turn out at last} him pretty strictly, and with some severity; so that he 
as they really did; and if they did not, was resolved| was dismissed with the utmost apprehension of no favour. 
never to marry at all. My grandfather ordered*his son, Sir Andrew Hume, who 

When he was put in possession of his estate by King] was then a lawyer, to get acquainted with him, and 
William, (which had been given to the Duke of Gor-} bring him one day to tell his own case; which he did 
don,) he made their engagements known ; and they were} in fear and trembling, dreading the severity he had al- 
married about two years after the revolution. Then my|ready experienced. When they were alone, he was 
grandfather was in high favour, as he well deserved from| telling his story without lifting his eyes from the ground ; 
his great sufferings ; and was made Chancellor of Scot-| when he had done, my grandfather said smiling, “ Do 
land, and afterwards made the king’s high commissioner| you not know me?” upon which he looked up, cried 
to the parliament, which was the greatest oflice in this} out, “ God’s wounds, Doctor Wallace !” run to him, and 
country, lung about his neck with tears of joy. One may judge 

I have heard my mother and many others say, that| what succeeded, and the pleasure they had to see one 


the great sweetness, composure, and evenness of temper) another. ‘The cause was given for him, which indeed 
| 


my grandmother showed in all her afflictions, as well as| 
in her high prosperity, was most singular: that from| 
the highest to the lowest of her acquaintance, none ever| 
found a difference from the great difference of her situa- 
tion. I was but ten years old when she died ; and though 
tenderly caressed by her, lived much with her, and w as | 
her darling, being her first grandchild, I can only re-| 
member, which I do now in a lively manner, the sorrow 
I was in when she died; and cannot give, from what I) 
have heard, so good a description of her, as what my 
grandfather writ in her Bible, which he gave my mother, | 
and is now in my possession. 


was but just, though he feared the consequence, from 
the first appearance of severity he met with. 

I should never have cone, if I related, or could re- 
member, all the particulars I have heard my mother tell 
of those times,—a subject she never tired of; but must 
now come to what more immediately concerns herself, 
though most incapable am I of giving but very imper- 
fect hints. She deserved so much, and from me in par- 
ticular, I never can say enough; and yet certain I am, 
no one that knew her well will be satisfied with any 
thing I can say. I shall mention facts as they daily ap- 
peared to me, as I was never in my life from her above 


|two months at a time, and that very seldom, and always 


“ Grisell Lady Marchmont, her book. ‘To Lady Grisell 
Hume, Lady Jerviswood, my beloved daughter.—My 
Heart, in remembrance of your mother, keep this Bible, 
which is what she ordinarily made use of. She had been 
happy of a religious and virtuous education, by the care 
of virtuous and religious parents. She was of a middle 
stature, of a plump, full body, a clear ruddy complexion, 
a grave majestic countenance, a composed, steady, and 
mild spirit, of a most firm and equal mind, never ele- 





junwillingly ; she kaving from cur infancy treated my 


sister and me like friends, as well as children, and with 
an indulgence that we never had a wish to make she 
could prevent; always used us with an openness and 
confidence which begat the same in us, that there never 
was any reserve amongst us, nor any thing kept secret 
from one another, to which she had used us from oyr 
parly years. We were always with her at home and 
abroad, but when it was necessary we should learn what 
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was fit for us; and for that end she got Mrs. May Men- ever she did, whether it was playing a game at back- 


zies, a daughter of Mr. Menzies of Raws, writer to the gammon, or an affair of moment to her family, there was 


signet, to be our governess, who was well qualilicd in| the same character appeared in it,—sprightliness, atten- 

oed humour, She possessed herself s9 tho- 
y, that I have often heard her say, she never knew 
when we were with her. She was always with us when what it was to find herself indisposed to do any thing 
She was blessed with a 


all respects for it, and whose faithful care and capacity tion, and g 





my mother depended so much upon, that she was easy roughly, 


our masters came, and had no other thought or business |she thought proper to be done. 
but the care and instruction of us; which I must here good and healthy constitution ; though she sometimes | 
acknowledge with gratitude ; having been an indulgent had fevers, and violent and dangerous illnesses, she soon 
though exact mistress to us when young; and to this!threw them off, and had no notion of those depressions 
time, it being now forty-five years that she has lived with | that most people labour under. 
us, a faithful disinterested friend, with good sense, good In her family, her attention and economy reached to | 
temper, entirely in our interest, and that with so much the smallest things; and though this was her practice | 
honesty, that she always spoke her mind sincerely, with- | from her youth, there never appeared in her the least | 
out the least sycophantry. She has a solid judgment air of narrowness; and so far was she from avarice, the } 
and advice to give upon any occasion, and an integrity common vice of age, that often has my father said to | 
in all her actions even to a scruple. As such she always her, “I never saw the like of you, goodwife! the older | 
has been, and still is, regarded by us all; nor has she! you grow, you grow the more extravagant; but do as] 
been less diligent in the eare of Lady Binning’s chil-|you please, providing I be in no debt.” Nor did he ever | 
dren, than she was of us. isk her another question about the whole management | 
When we were more advanced, my mother was pleas- | of his private affairs, but “if his debt was paid.” She} 
ed to hear whatever we could inform her of; and to had a cheerful and open cordiality, that made every one 
whatever company or diversion we went, never thought easy and happy about her. Her reigning principle ap- 
ourselves so happy as in the relating it all to her; in’ peared here very much; she took all that pains, that she 
which she would either approve, or tell us how to do might have more and better things to please other peo- 
otherwise another time. Nor did we think any thing | ple with. For her own part, upon her own account, 
right done, to the smallest trifle, in which we had not she often said, she had known so well what it was to} 
her advice and approbation ; and she always condescend- live upon little, that what by many would be esteemed | 
ed to ask ours, though none could better judge than her-| poverty, she could be highly contented with, and think 
self what was most proper to be done upon any occa- |affluence. 
She had the art of conferring obligations in a high 
good reason to believe he never did any thing of conse- degree. In this she followed the great precept, “Give, 
quence, throughout his whole life, without asking her hoping for nothing again.” Ihave been often witness 
advice. Ito her being uneasy even at being thanked for very great 
She had a quickness of apprehension and sagacity services. She was far from assuming over people on 
that generally hit upon the fittest thing to be done, | that account: the more any one was obliged to her, the 
Though she had a quick and ready wit, yet she spoke |more easy they might be with her, and the closer her 
little in company, but where she was quite free and inti- | affection was tied to do still further service. 
mate. She used often to wonder at a talent she met She was unwearied and indefatigable im business; | 
with in many, that could entertain their company by understood it well, and had the whole lead of her own} 
numberless words, and yet say nothing. She greatly affairs, as well as that of many of her friends; for whom | 
disliked either receiving or bestowing flattery. I have ,she diligently watched every opportunity that might be 
often seen her out of countenance at speeches made to of use to them, and had more pleasure when she was 
her, and had not a word to say; her integrity of heart so, than can be expressed. From her tender years, she | 


made her silent upon such occasions, and she could not had been a constant help and support to her father’s | 
t 


sion; of which my father was so convinced, that I have 


use fair words, even where 











was then very weak in his limbs, and could not walk 
down stairs, but desired to be carried down to the room 
where we were, to see us; which he did with great 
cheerfulness, saying, “ Though he could not dance with 
us, he could yet beat time with his foot ;” which he did, 
and bid us dance as long as we could; that it was the 
best medicine he knew, for at the same time that it gave 
exercise to the body, it cheered the mind. At his usual 
time of going to bed, he was carried up stairs, and we 
ceased dancing for fear of disturbing him; but he soon 
sent to bid us go on, for the noise and music, so far from 
disturbing, that it would lull him to sleep. He had no 
notion of interrupting the innocent pleasures of others, 
though his age hindered him to partake of it. His ex- 
emplary piety and goodness was no bar to his mirth; 
and he often used to say, none had so good reason to be 
merry and pleased, as those that served God, and obeyed 
his commandments. 

He died of a fever, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age, 1724. None of our family were in Scotland but 
Lord Binning, who came to him the first notice from 
Lady Julian of his illness, and attended him to tke last. 
As he was sitting by his bedside, not many hours before 
he expired, he saw him smiling, and said, “ My lord, 
what are you laughing at?” He answered, “I am di- 
verted to think what a disappointment the worms will 
meet with, when they come to me, expecting a good 
meal, and find nothing but bones.” He was much ex- 
tenuate, and had always been a thin clever man. He 
went off without a groan, and seemed to rejoice in the 
expectation of his end. 

My mother’s concern for his loss was very great, 
though his age could make it no surprise to her. Her 
affectionate tenderness for her friends was singular upon 
all occasions, both in sympathising and assisting them 
as far as her purse would go; and often have I known 
her borrow money, when she had it not, to relieve them 

Her concern for Lord Binning’s family was no less 
than for her own. I never knew her make a distinction 
in any thing could be for their interest, or even pleasure. 
Her particular affection to him was equal, if it did not 
surpass, that to her own children; of which she gave a 
strong proof, by cheerfully undertaking and bearing the 
whole burthen of our long journey to Naples, upon his 
account. When we came to Holland, not one of the 


she thought they were de-| family. Not to name other things, I shall only mention |company could speak or understand Dutch; nor had she 


served; the want of which is gene rally a great abridg- the trouble she took, from the time her brother, Lord {occasion to hear or speak it, since she left that country 


ment of conversation, And this was joined with aj|Polwarth, went abroad in 1716. She had the whole 
modesty which was singular; to her last, she had the} management of his affairs all the time he was at Copen- 
isily put out of coun- hagen and Cambray; the care of the education of his! 
tenance. Though she had the greatest reason, from the children; his eldest son she sent abroad, and with trou- 


deference was always paid to her judgment, she was void of Nule and difficulty procured Mr. Maclaurin, who was then | 








bashfulness of a girl, and was as e 


the least self-conceit, and often gave up her own opinion | professor of mathematics at Aberdeen, to go along with {she went to, 


to that of others ; not that it proved better, but that they ‘him as his tutor; she brought the other two sons from | 


at the revolution; yet she immediately recovered and 
recollected it, when she heard it spoke, and made her- 
self understood so as to do all the business necessary ; 


land seemed delighted with the remembrance of things 


long past, and pleased with every thing and every place 
When she came to Utrecht, the place of 
her former abode, she had the greatest pleasure in show- 


were more positive and self-sufficient. If it was to those | Scotland, and placed them at a school in London; where jing us every corner of the town, which seemed fresh in 
she loved, she did it from a desire of preferring their she had, even to the smallest necessaries in clothes, to|her memory; particularly the house she had lived in, 


{ 


pleasure to her own; and, of any I ever knew, was the | provide for them, till it was fit to send them to Holland; 
: 





most entirely void of the smallest ingredient of 


ness; at all times ever considered herself in the last | I will not sav how muc 








which she had a great desire to see; but when she came 


i- she provided a tutor for them, answered their bills, and |there, they would not let her in, by no arguments either 


trouble and anxiety they cost | of words or money, for no reason but for fear of dirty- 


place; or rather never thought of herself at all, but how her, since she did every thing for her father’s family,|ing it. She offered to put off her shoes, but nothing 


















she might please, and make every thing zree-, with the same zeal and aflection she could do for herjcould prevail, and she came away much mortified at her 
able to those about her, even by often doing 4 t could own. | disappointment. 

no otherwise be pleasing to herself, but tha liked) She went to Scotland every second year to see her| At Naples she showed what would have been a sin- 
it; often to the straitening of herself, and obliging her father; and when he wanted assistance in his old age,|gular quickness of capacity and apprehension at any 
to the strictest and best management in her affairs. No/and could not take the trouble of looking after bis own|age, much more at hers. She knew not one word of 
mortal was so easily contented, and satisfied in every affairs, she took in and settled his steward’s accounts:—|{Italian, and had servants of the country that as little 
thing for herself. Her moderation in dict was not greater once at Kimmerghame, with a trouble and fatigue incre-| understood one word she said; so that at first she was 
than in other things; her expenses were for the credit |dible, for two months, from five in the morning till twelve | forced to call me to interpret betwixt them; but in a 
or pleasure of her fumily or friends, and great trouble at night, that she scarce allowed herself time to eat or} very little while, with only the help of a grammar and 
she took for their sakes, though it never appeared to be |sleep, settling and taking them from one that had long |dictionary, she did the whole business of her family 
any to her, After fatiguing many hours in a day, for{had the charge of the business, till she half killed the} with her Italian servants, went to shops, bought every 
weeks together, in business and accounts, whole family by attending her, though they kept not the|thing she had occasion for, and did it so well, that our 
came out to her family easy and cheerful as if she! hours she did. When in London, she never failed writ- |acquaintanc es who had lived many years there, begged 
had been only di If, is ready to e1 ng to her father, or her sister Julian, who then lived|the favour of her to buy for them when she provided 
into any thing they proposed to amuse her, or because with him, and took affectionate care of him, every other |herself$ thinking, and often saying, she did it to much 
she thought it would please them; and in nothi lid post; sent him the newspapers, and any new book or|better purpose than they could themselves. 





the capacity of her mind a; ; re than in this, that | pamphlet she thought would divert him. He retained | 
whatever she did, she could apply herself so strongly |his judgment and good humour to the last. 

and thoroughly to it, that a bystander would im 

that to be her particular attachment. And yet the th him, wh he then lived; and many of her re tole 
of the greatest moment did not make her forget tions eame there to see her before she went to London. | 








h she 





that were fit to be thought of, whic n warned |As mirth and good humour, and particularly dancing, | 


if she could bet guess what was agreeable to Lord 


Two or| Binning, it was done before he had time to wish for it ; 
three years before he died, my mother was at Berwick !and well did he deserve it from her, since no dutiful 


‘hild could surpass his regard and tenderness for her 


upon all oceasions. Not long before he died, she was 
so ill, that for two days she could not ‘get out of bed 


us of; and said, if neglected, would prove things of mo-!had always been one characteristic of the family, when |to come to him; he soon missed her, and enquired earn- 


ment. She had a power of passing from great things to|so many of us were met, being no fewer than aye ed after her; we made different pretences and ex- 
cuses for her not coming, without owning she was ill; 


small ones, with a readiness that was surprising; w hat-lof his children and grandchildren, we had a dence. He 
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but he very well bnew, that nothing but being very ill 
could keep her from him; upon which he said, with the 
utmost tenderness, “If any thing ails mamma,” (which 
was the name he always called her by,) “TIl put my 
head under the clothes, and never look up again.” Her 

sorrow for his death was most heavy, which she showed 
even in trifles ; for never after would she w ear any thing 
of colours. One day, in an agony of grief, she said 
she could have begged her bread with pleasure to have 
saved his life; and nothing did she grudge or spare 
to contribute to the preserving it, though at a time of 
life when ease and quiet was more natural for her to 
desire. 

I cannot help taking notice, that Providence particu- 
larly rewarded her for her remarkable and dutiful beha- 
viour to her parents, by giving her children who had 
the like affectionate regard for her, though, thank God, 
they had not occasion to show it in like circumstances ; 
and well did she deserve it from them, for their happi- 
ness was the only thing her heart was sct upon with 
eagerness. To her grandsons, she could not deny any 
thing, and was fond they should appear in the world 
with distinction, and omitted nothing she could de- 
vise to further them this way; but yet, whenever she 
spoke about them, the great thing she expressed herself 
with most concern about, was, that they might become 
virtuous and religious men. She herself was much de- 
voted to piety, and the service of God. People who 
exercise themselves much this way, are often observed 
to contract a morose way of thinking concerning others, 
which she had no tincture of. Her religion improved 
her in charity, and patience for other people’s failings, 
and forgiveness of injuries; and no doubt was one gréat 
source of that constant cheerfulness she was so remark- 
able for. If we can but copy her in this, she will still 
be a blessing to us, though in her grave. 

She often said her natural temper was warm and pas- 
sionate; but from the time I could observe her, there 
appeared nothing but meekness, calmness, and resigna- 
tion; and she often reproved us for the contrary. Our 
saying “ we could not help it,” was no satis fying an- 





swer to her, who told us she had been the same, and fand folly.” 
disturb herself with those unworthy of it, 


had conquered it. 

Her duty and affection as a wife was unparalleled. I 
have it by me, writ in a book with her own hand, 
amongst many other things—“ The best of husbands, 
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(which I can give no reason i. nor any account ‘of | any thing, but for his sake. Happy, said she, had it 
could satisfy any body,) was very heavy upon her. She lbee n for her, if she had constantly read over his letters; 
often said, “I have been above seventy years in Malin governed her whole actions by them. She intended 
world, never before had a quarrel with any body, and]sealing them up in a bag, and bid me see they were 
little expected it from those [ thought part of my own] buried in the coflin with her 
family, and always used as such.” It was no less griev-|them, which she allowed me; and 1 earnestly entreated 
they never had any reserve nor secrets from one an-|his posterity; and they are now in my custody. In no- 
other, and he was ever fully sensible of the obligations|thing I ever saw did [ find so much to instruct, to ad- 
he and his whole family had to her, not only for her| mire, to please: they are a true picture of his heart, full 
constant advice, and assistance to the smallest particu-}of the most tender and condescending affection, just re- 
lar, often to the neglect of her own affairs, but from the} marks and reflections, true goodness, submission to Pro- 
time she was married to the time of my dear uncle’s|vidence, entire resignation and contentment, without 
death, her purse and credit, when she could no other-|cant, superstition, severity or uncharitableness to others, 
wise supply their demands, was always at their com-/constant justness to all, and frugality in his private affairs 
mand ; till sometimes it amounted to very large sums, |for the sake of his family. From all I read, it is plain 
is appears by her books, which she kept from the time|a retired life was his choice and inclination, and that he 
of her marriage to the last, with the clear, strict exact-}only engaged and submitted to the business and bustle 
ness of a merchant. Nor were her nephews ignorant of|of the world, for the sake of serving his country and 
all this, and had often expressed their sense of obliga-| friends. Being from his family was ever grievous to him, 
tions to her upon their own account, wl hich are too we I ind his circumstances would not admit of his always 
known, and too many to be related; so I will not here j carrying the me with him. But he must be ever use fully 
say more of a subject that was an affliction to her as | pre ‘sent to whoever reads those letters, in which there is 
long as she lived, but set down a note I found in hert|the best instruction and advice upon every subject and 
occasion. 
| 1742. She had at this time, by her grandsons being 
“O God, the righteous Judge, I make my appeal to} abroad, oc 
thee, who knowest the very worst of me, and protest,|tage ; which when my sister and I seemed uneasy at, 
that whatsoever my mistakes or sins have been, which | she said she did not grudge it at all, for she never was 
cannot escape thy sight, I never did them any injury,|so easy and pleased as when her purse was empty, by 
nor ever gave them the least cause to persecute me by | paying either what she owed, or was necessary; and it 
of Pol-|was her constant rule, never to keep a shilling if she 
owed it to any body, and did it with as much joy and 
cheerfulness, as if she had been glad to get rid of her 
I must also say, in spite of the greatest cause of re-}money: though little of it was there ever paid for her 
sentment against them, she only showed sorrow, pity, }own particular use, the chief concern and joy of her life 








pocket-book, writ by her own hand: 


casion to spare aud manage to the best advan- 


lies—On calumny by my nephews and nieces 
warth, 1739. Gris. Barus.” 


and forgiveness; which she expressed not many hours) being the interest and pleasure of others. 

before her death. As we sat by her bed, and hoped she When her grandsons came home, her joy was as great 
was asleep, we heard her earnestly praying: amongst }as it could then be for any thing; her indulgent good- 
other things, she said, “ Lord, forgive the two brothers | ness to them, with the freedom of a friend and com- 
their injustice to me, and give them a sight of their sin} panion, made every thing easy to them; they had not a 
When she was begged to lie quiet, and noi{ wish to make she could prevent, even by often doing 
«“ My dear,” | what was neither convenient nor agreeable to herself. 
said she, “ remember they are my dear brother’s sons.” | September 1744, it was thought proper her grandsons 
She had indeed nothing to accuse herself with regard to} should go to London. 
them, having, with a true Christian spirit of forgiveness, | into the world, her knowledge, experience, and continual 


As they were but just entering 


and delight of my life for forty-eight years, without one |done every thing in her power to bring about a re ‘on-}advice, could not but be of great use to them; there- 


jar betwixt us, died at Oxford, (where he went for the|ciliation; but: was rejected by them for reasons be st |fore she resolved we should all go together, though she 


education of his grandsons,) the 6th of August, 1738 
and was sent home to his burying-place at Mellerstain.” 
I have often heard her declare, that they never had a 


known to themselves, since I declare I know of none. |owned, and it was most natural, that her desire was to 
In 1740, we came all to London, where she oes | her days here in quiet; and it had been the desire 


her usual activity in doing every thing that was proper jot her whole * life, to live in a settled way. In several 


shadow of a quarrel or misunderstanding, no, not for ajand necessary for her grandsons going abroad : her } | periods of it, she thought herself happy to be then fixed 


moment, and that, to the last of his life, she felt the same 


anxious concern for their welfare appeared in every }to her mind, and with no small trouble, to make every 


ardent and tender love and affection for him, and the}thing she did, though she took leave of them with little | thing convenient and agreeable to all about her; but no 


same desire to please him in the smallest trifle, that she|expectation of their meeting again. 


had at their first acquaintance. Indeed, her principal 


and sole delight was, to watch and attend to every thing] home so continually renewed her grief, that scarce a day 
could give him pleasure, or make him easy. He never} passed without her bursting out in tears; though she 
went abroad, but she went to the window to look after|did her utmost to command herself, not to give us pain, | 
him; and so she did that very day he fell iil, the last} yet it often overcame her. 
time he was abroad, never taking her eyes from him as improvements or amendments of any thing about the] 
place, though she endeavoured to amuse he 


long as he was in sight. 


We immediately came to Scotland: every thing at}her family, or something else, unhinged her whole pro- 


0 yner was that done, when either the health of some of 
|! : 

jjects, and made it necessary to move, that she might well 
say, that here she had no continuing ci ty. Nor could 


t 
it be agreeable, at her time of life, to enter Into a new 


| 
' 

Every thing she saw, the jscene of fatigue and trouble, by managing so as to make 
|a proper figure. The hazard of the journey, for her 
| 
| 


rself by them, |health, gave us much uneasiness; but she begged we 


When she lost him, her affliction was so great, that} only served to heighten her sorrow, and could give her! would not trouble ourselves about that, since it was the 
it threw her into a dangerous fit of illness; which with}no satisfaction, when she considered how little enjoy | same t! ing g to her where she died, if it should be upon 





joy she would have allowed herself to sink under, had | ment they had had of it, for whom it was all intended. j tt he road, (which, she said, might possibly happen,) as 
she not thought her life was still necessary for the hap-] One fine day, looking round, and admiring the beauties |long as she was a ing what she thought sinks and rea- 
piness of her family; as Sir Alexander Murray then! of the place, she checked herself, burst out in tears, and|sonable for the whole; and only desired we might send 
threatened, by long letters writ to us, to give us a great}said, “ What is all this to me, since your father does not | her home to be buried by my father; she was so much 


deal of trouble and disturbance; which could not well} see and enjoy it?” Such refl 
take place, unless he outlived her. When she died, she neither amusements nor business could put them out of | pressed herself so to u 3, ( xcept in general to me; often 
said to me, “ Now, my dear, I can die in peace, and de-|her thoughts. 


sire nothing but to be where your father is.’ She was], 


always sure they would mect, and know one another |; 


again in another world; and often said, that without)she be persuaded to take another room, choosing every {thought of its happening, 


that belief, she could not support herself. 

She staid near two years longer at Oxford, as long|| 
as it was thought fit for her grandsons, though the 
most melancholy disagreeable place she could be in, far}; 


-_, 


from friends, and no business to amuse or take off her|served them all, and 


andj persuaded she would not return, though she never e 
| | 


ections she often ha 


As I almost always put her to bed, Ic — ying, how necessary it was I should make myself ac- 
leclare I never saw her lie down but with a deep groan, | quainted with the saes s I might soon have to do. 
and generally tears not soon to be pacified; nor cou 


ld} Though I could not bear the subject, nor a distant 
he often obliged me to assist 





thing that could ~~ her in mind of him. She had some jher, for my instruction, and was at much pains to make 
1undreds of his letters, he having been often at London, |every thing known to me. 

absent from her for many months at a time, and never She was alw 1ys an early riser, and often recommend- 

nissed writing one single post. She had carefully pre-jed it to us, as the best time to perform our duty either 

about reading of t! ich|}to God or man. Though it was her own constant prac- 

he often said she never in her lit t up willingly ; 


thoughts from her heavy loss, that the sedentary life she put her into such fits of grief and erying, quite sunk |tice, she often : rin h fe g | } 


led, which she had never been used to, again threw her}and destroyed her, that we thought it would kill her. 


into a long and dangerous fit of illness, in which her 
life was despaired of by every one. The death of her|] 


brother, my Lord Marchmont, added greatly to her sor-|she could have been contented to live on the top of a 


that none could have a greater temptation o lying in 

She one day said, she was ashamed to be alive, after} bed, yet she did it not, though it was sometimes neces- 

osing one that had writ her such letters, and with whom | sary for her health, and to recruit her strength. But had 
she not taken that time to transact business, while my 
} } 





row ; and a misunderstanding with some of his family, 


mountain, on bread and water; and had no pleasure in| father lived, it could not have been done at all; for he 








I begged to read some of 


ous to her brother, who was acquainted with the whole:|they might not be buried, but preserved for the sake of 
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coul 1 scarce ever have hee r out of ‘his sight, espec cially | |sent, whom she had bred up to have affections, and who 


the latter part of his life. Olten have [ wondered how |had so justly so much for her.” 
she found the wi iy to compass so much business, since | One might a little judge of what esteem she was in 
she was called fron it every moment, and got to it but | with all that knew her, from the letters we received from 
by starts; but she was indefati; gable at all times, and all quarters, and the loss many had in losing her, not} 
even at her great age, to set every thing in a clear light, lonly as a friend, but benefactor. She had been ill of a 
for the ease of those that were to come after her; and cold that was epidemical, but was down stairs the week 
left all things, to the greatest trifles, and memorandums | be fore she died; was confined to her but bed a few days, | 
from friends, so marked and writ upon, as I found them, and had her senses entire to the last. T'wo days before she 
in a way that is a sure proof that she never e xpected to died, we were all in the room: she said, “ My dears, 
sec them again. Yet cheerfully did she set out, to hide|read the last chapter of the Proverbs; you know what 
from us her uneasiness at going from a place where she /it is. ” To have her grandsons happily married, lay near 
thoaght she was settled for the remains of her life, and|her heart; and I imagine it was with regard to that, she 
as happy as any thing then could make her. We had| said it. I think it a ve ry strong picture of herself; and 
bad rainy weather, which neade it a fatiguing disagree-|if ever any deserved to have it said of them, she does. 
able journey *y ; but she never complained, was up first, and | Phe next day she called me; gave directions about some 
ordered every thing for the whole company, with an |few things; said she wished to be carried home to lie 
alertness and spirit beyond us all; and so she did w hen | by my father, but that perhaps it might be too much 
we came to London, that nobody else had any trouble, | trouble and inconvenience to us at that season, therefore 
to the smallest trifle. jleft it to me to do as I pleased; but that, in a black purse 
The rebellion in 1745 was a great affliction to her;/in her cabinet, | would tind money sufficient to do it, 
the distress of her country and friends went near her! which she had kept by her for that use, that whenever 
heart, and made great impression on her health and it happened, it might not straiten us. She added, “I 


spirits. Nobody could be more sensibly touched with | have now no more to say or do ;” tenderly embraced me, 


the desolation of this poor country; yet never expressed and laid down her head upon the pillow, and spoke little | 


herself with bitterness, nor resentment against the au-/after that. 
thors of it, and could not bear to hear others do so. She | Can iny sorrow be utterable after such a loss? I am 
said, it was the judgment of God upon us, an d too well | certain no number of years allotted me to live, can ever 
deserved by all ranks; therefore we ought to submit to) make me feel less, either of grief or wonder, when I re- 
it, and endeavour to avert it, by other methods than rail-|flect on her whole conduct. Her whole family was round 
ing and ill will at those that were the instruments of it,| ber bed, and showed a lively sense of what they lost, 
However different she was in her own way of thinking,| when she breathed her last. My sister, who had been 
she never heard of the distress of any without feeling |long ill, was carried out of her bed to attend her; but 
for them, and remembering what she herself had suffer-|we were both almost incapable of doing the last duties 
ed. Whenever she had opportunity, she continued to|to her; but that Lady Stanhope supplied, with the same 
de what she had practised in 1715; for which she had | tender dutifulness she had ever behaved to her; and, 
my father’s example, which to her was a law; though /with a fortitude uncommon at her age, stretched and 
she wanted no other inducement but the compassion and |dressed her in the manner she had always directed ; 
tenderness of her own heart, which was ever ready to, which was i her ordinary night clothes, and then rolled 
help those that wanted her assistance; and it was so in a sheet; all which she did, without letting another 
well known, that many applied to her. Often was she | hand touch her; for which and her tender care and concern 
grieved not to have it in her power to help them, yet she |for her mother and me, I doubt not God will reward her 
always tried, and did her utmost. ‘lhe very last week | by the dutifulness of her own child, My mother had 
of her life, she sent a servant to Newgate, to enquire ,always expressed a dislike of the method in London, of 
after one she heard was there in distress, and to give him delivering over to the undertakers for funerals, any one 
some relief, though she had never seen him, but knew |that died, to be ordered by them as they thought pro- 
his friends. When the situation of things made it im-| per; therefore we were desirous that none such should 
possible to get any money from Scotland, and what she jcome about her, or touch her; nor was she ever left by 
had was at an end, she sent for her butcher, baker,|some of her family, till they saw the lead coffin soldered 
brewer, &c., whom she regularly paid every month; told|down. ‘Though it rent the heart to be witness to it, we 
them she could not then do so, and perhaps never might | | were all there, to see the last thing done that was in our 
be able to pay them at all; of which she thought it jus t to! | power. 
give them warning, that they might choose whether they; ‘The concern and agitation of mind I have been un- 
would continue to serve her. ‘hey all desired she would |der the whole time of my writing of this, and whenever 
be in no pain, but take from them whatever she had oc-|I set about it, makes me very unfit to do it at all; but 
casion for; because they were sure, if ever she was able my desire of putting in writing so many surprising and 
to pay them, she would; and if she was not, she was|uncommon truths, which nobody else had the same ac- 
very welcome ; which was the least they owed for such cess to know, made me undertake it. I here declare, 
long punctual payment as they had got from her. whatever I have said, to the best of my knowledge, to 
For some months this distress continued, though she be strictly just and true; but far less than I think the 
had offers of very large supplies both from English and subject deserves. Gnaisett Battie. 
Scotish friends; which she would not accept of, from willis 
the same uncertainty of repaying them. The occasion 
of her entire want of money was Mr. St. Clair’s being APPENDIX. 
ill, who had the care of her affairs, and remitting her | L 
money, till the Highlanders had possession of Edinburgh, 
which then put it out of his power. My nephew George | 
had a horse which he was fond of; unknown to any | 
body, he one day sold it, and brought her the money;! Sunday, August 6, 1738, died at Oxford, in the 75th 
though but £18, it was very acceptable in the family, year of his age, the honourable George Baillie, of Jer- 
which every one got a share of for their little necessary: viswood, Esq., descended from an ancient and virtuous 
but such things discomposed her little, though the gene- | family in North Britain. He was a gentleman, who, in 
ral distress lay near her heart. She went little abroad, | this corrupt age, did honour to human nature; and was 
except to Lady Stanhope: and had the pleasure of all!a great instance, (according to my best observation,) of 
her old friends and acquaintance, as well as several new | the efficacy of the grace, wisdom, and power of the Al- 
ones, coming often to her, thinking no time better spent/ mighty. 
than in her company. At one and the same time he was a most zealous patriot, 
Lord Cornbury, writing to Lady Hervey on her death,|a very able statesman, and a most perfect Christian, that 
said, “ Indeed I am sorry that we shal! see our good old | this or any age has produced ; piety, charity, justice and 
friend no more, I am sorry that we shall partake no |truth being the basis of all his private resolves and pub- 
more in the society of that hospitality, that benevolence, |lic transactions. He considered mankind as his fa‘nily, 
that good humour, that good sense, that cheerful dig-|and each individual as his child, and as the image of his 
nity, the result of so many virtues, which were so amia-|heavenly Father. He continued steadily in his own 
ble in her, and what did so much honour to humanity : | church and principles, when at home, and in this coun- 


and I ain very sorry for what those must suffer at pre-|try ; discouraging indifference and wavering in the ex- 
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ternal, as well as internal life of religion, but without 
rigidness and narrowness of soul; believing charity to 
be one of the cardinal virtues, and a guarded freedom 
essential to our lapsed and unrecovered natures. I had 
ithe honour of an intimate acquaintance with him, for 
the last thirty years of his lite. I have studied him in all 
the various scenes he passed through; in posts of great 
honour, in the troubles of private life, in health and in 


| sickness, in business and retirement; and with great 


truth I can affirm, that in all these several scenes, I never 
knew his superior in solid virtue and just thinking. 

His courage was undaunted, and his patiedce im- 
movable ; his piety unfeigned, and his truth exact to the 
greatest precision. Having been bred in the school of 
affliction, his compassion was never denied to those who 
were in distress, even by their own indiscretions. He 
spent the last twelve years of his life in constant medi- 
tation, contemplation, and prayer ; it was truly a life hid 
with Christ in God. He passed through several states 
of purification and severe trial, unknown to common 
and inexperienced Christians. 

His father, (a few hours before his life must have been 
ended by the hardships of his confinement,) was, for his 
love to his religion and country, most barbarously put 
to death by the severity of the then administration and 
the madness of the times; whereby his estate was for- 
feited, and his son obliged to retire into Holland. 

Coming into England with the Prince of Orange, he 
narrowly escaped perishing at sea; on which account, 
all his life after, he kept a rigorous fast once every week, 
spending the whole day in meditation, prayer, and 
praises to his Deliverer. During all the times of his 
great and arduous employments, he never failed, morn- 
ing and night, to retire a considerable time to his closet, 
and prostrate himself before his Maker. His faith and 
trust, that the children of the righteous should never 
want bread, was so firm, that in all his difficulties and 
misforiunes he never saved any thing for fear of want, 
when the expense was charitable, necessary, or decent; 
and in his prosperity, he never squandered away any 
thing ostentatiously or uselessly. 

His private charities were as great and extensive as 
they were secret and constant. In short, in his rank and 
order, under the present lapse of human nature, and the 
flagrant corruption of this age and nation, he was in 
every thing a most perfect example to his family, to his 
friends, and to his country. 

Bath, August 12, 1738. 

The above character was printed by the author, and 
many copies of it distributed by him, out of his great 
affection, zeal, and good opinion of my father, and with- 
out the knowledge of our family. It was reprinted at 
Edinburgh, many of our friends being desirous of hav- 
ing it. 

The following lines were printed upon it, the author 
unknown :— 


Let venal pens in trifling numbers flow, 
And undeserved praise on peers bestow ; 
Thy panegyrics want no help of art, 
Spontaneous offerings of an honest heart; 
O happy Baillie! blest with length of days, 
Well may thy happiness our envy raise ; 
Happy in life, more happy in thy end, 

Most happy after death, in such a friend, 
Thy virtues and thy worth to recommend. 


II. 
MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS FOR MR. GEORGE BAILLIE. 


Mr. Justice Thomas Burnet, youngest son of Bishop 
Burnet, wrote an inscription for the front of the monu- 
ment at Mellerstain, as fulloweth : 


BUILT BY GEORGE BAILLIE OF JERVISWOOD, AND LADY 
GRISELL BAILLIE, A. D. 1736. 
The pious parents rear’d this hallowed place, 
A monument for them and for their race. 
Descendants, be it your successive cares, 
That no degenerate dust ere mix with theirs.* 


* These lines are ascribed to W, Hamilton of Ban- 
gour, in the collection of his poems printed at Edin- 
burgh, 1760; in which they are entitled, “ Epitaph on 
Mr. Baillie of Jerviswood,” 





